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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





- SHIPPING-CANS 
For BOND Y.- 








* Jron-Jacket® Honey-Cans. 


I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gallon, - - - - : - $0.25 each 
2 “ a me ‘f “a a iS = = BRC 
3 * a a " = a * ~ AT a 
5 - - - - - . - . - F Btws 
.. « PS ea Se ae a 


On an order for 10 or more, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the order may be made up of different sizes. 

By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. gies | 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fallapart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 





Tae AB C or Ber GouroRe, 


Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid by mail, 
$1.25; sume as above, only paper covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can be no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid full re- 
tail price for one book, may order the cloth-bound 
to any of his friends on payment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at 75 cents each. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaining its 
worth, ete. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from each cloth-bound book, 
or 12 cts. for each one in paper covers. Of course, 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
at a time, or order them with other goods. To those 
who advertise A BC books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 49 per cent from retail prices 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
be made, to be given on application, and the 100 ma 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if deolted, 
Purchasers are requested not to sell single books at 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
may sell two or more at any price they think proper; 
or the A BC may be clubbed with any other book 
or periodical, at such prices as the ageut thinks 
proper. 

Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
$1.00 Each; 6 for $5.00. 


Send for circular. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
litfd Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





The $1.00 
Fountain Pump, 


SPRINKLER. 


Eh 











The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At present the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is $6.00; 100, $55.00. 

To parties living at a great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nozzles—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider them a 
great acquisition. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00 ; with movable 
months and figuresfor 
dating, like No. 8,$3.00. 
Full outfit included- 
pads, ink, box, etc. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
jj Without ink and pads, 
50 cts. less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 


O,\. BRESwAx , 
\ Ke) Wanted oF 
<rys, ¥ 4 else that you may send 
pe out by mail or express 


No. 2. and you will save your- 
self and all who do business with you a “ world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, etc. Send for cir- 
cular. . I, Root, Medina, O. 
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ETE BEES HONEY B.HOME INTERES 


Vol. XI I. 


ERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN Apv ANCE; 
1 Oos view for $1.90; 3 for $2. 5 5 for $4.00; 
Wor more, 75 ets. each. Single Number, 
cts. Additions to clubs may be made i 
at chub rates, Aboveare all to be sent 
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A OT, 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





\ GENTLE REMINDER TO 


PHE MEMORY OF 


OF WHAT 
THE DEAD, 
LIVING. 


WE OWR, 
BUT TO 


NOT 
THE 


ITE communication which we give be- 
low was sent us with the following 
note, and I not only think it worthy 
of aplace in GLEANINGS, but I take 
pleasure in putting friend B.’s name 

3) bee: at the bottom of the communication. 

. [. Root:—Attached I send you a commun+ 
n, pete if you think well of, please publish. 

If you are not going to second it by your efforts in 

the editorial department, and get the other journals 

to do likewise, it will fall flat, sure. You may sign 
y own name, or leave it as it is, just as it suits 
1. Tam sorry I have not time to re-write it ina 
re legible manner. 
My bees have just gathered a quantity of pure, 





atic 
ito 


white, crystal-clear honey from figs. Started in 
lurch, 1883, with one; increased to 22 from that, 


ind bought one. [T presume [shall secure from 399 
500 Ibs. of the fig honey before the season is 
over, 8. C. B. 
litor Gleanings: —On page 336 of GLEANLINGS for 
May 15, Mr. J. BE. Pond, of Foxboro, Mass., after 
ing a concise and interesting biography of Rev. 
. Langstroth, concludes as follows: 
‘Mr, Langstroth is now an old and feeble man 
His health was impaired in early youth by too close 
tention to his studies, and now he is able to do 
hut little for himself. For afew months past he 
his been in better health than for some years, and 
hope his health, will remain good, and he be 
spared for many years to give us, through the vari- 
bus bee-journals, ‘the matured thoughts of his 
ripened mind, 








15, ISS4. 
) Established in 1873.| 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


ME ‘DIN A, OHTO. | tthe t 


a 





NO. 


Clubs to ditferent postoflices, NOT LESS 
than 90 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun 
tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18e 
er " arextra. To all countries NoT of 
. P. U., 42¢c per year extra. 


LS. 


“Modest and unassuming in his manners, and con- 
fiding us a child in the honesty of the world, he to- 


day, instead of having reaped a fortune as the re 
sult of his valuable invention, is not worth a single 
dollar. But for ail this, he stands before the world 


as one of Nature’s noblemen, an honest man. He 
has fairly and fully earned the proud title that all 
bee-keepers, who know him, admit belongs to hiz n, 
the prince of apiarists; the Huber of America.” 
remarks impressed me when I saw 
them, and, notwithstanding I had mislaid the copy 
in which I read them, the words seemed to grow up- 
onme. Inthe silent hours of the night they ap- 
peared more vivid, and | could, from the casual 
first reading, almost repeat them verbatim. 

A day or two ago I noticed in the papers that at 
last the genius of Columbus had been recognized, 
and in his native village a monument was to be 
erected to his memory. Again the Mr. 
Pond emblazoned themselves before my mind’s eye. 


These terse 


words of 


To-day IT read, * Mozart, who wanted bread, gets a 
stone. Vienna is building him a monument, to cost 
$50,000, which is much more than he received for 
the whole work of his life. He died in want, and 
his uncoffined corpse was thrust into a trench in 
the Potter's Field.” 

I determined then, as the words of Mr. Pond again 
admonished but make at 
once my first attempt in bee literature; in fact, my 
first public communication of any kind. 

The Rev. L. L. Langstroth is dead! What a calam- 
ity this would be! How many epitaphs would be 
written! GLEANLINGS, and, in fact, all the bee jour- 
nals, would be dressed in mourning; long editorials 
would adorn the pages of each—none more elo- 


me, to delay no longer, 


quent, perhaps, than from the pen of him who re- 
cently told the juveniles of the pride which, 50 years 
hence, the little boy who. recently saw and spoke to 
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Mr. Langstroth would narrate the personal experi- 
ence of that meeting. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


SEPT. 





eee . 
hive, from every bee-keeper who owns a Mmovable- 


At each and every mecting of bee-keepers’ asso- | 


ciations throughout the length and breadth of the 


land, methinks I can hear in solemn, heartfelt tones | 


the eloquent rhetoric of the mourners who bewail 
the loss of their benefactor, their instructor, their 
friend. At once a thousand eager voices would 
proclaim, “Let not his body rest in an unknown, 
unmarked grave; and presently a shaft would 
arise, “‘erected by the bee-keepers of America.” 

My friends, the Rey. L. L. Langstroth needs no 
more eloquent epitaph than his own “ The Hive and 
the Honey-Bee.”” It will live longer, and be read 
more broadcast than all your fervid eloquence, 
your studied rhetoric, or your heartfelt grief. He 
needs no monument, to be seen, perhaps, a few 
hundred yards off; his modest monuments already 
adorn the premises of the thousands who to-day 
either earn their livelihood, in whole or in part, or 
derive pleasure and profit from the work of his 
brain. 

“The Rev. L. L. Langstroth is dead!"’ 
think the loss would be great; how much more 
would it have been thirty or forty years ago, before 
he announced to you the only way to properly util- 
ize the honey-bee? But, he still lives; “his health, 
impaired by early studies; able to do but little for 
himself, and not worth a single dollar.” Mr. Pond’s 
statement has never been denied, so I take it to be 
true. 

Bee-men and bee-women everywhere, are we do- 
ing our duty as a grateful people? 


frame hive, form a respectable sum? If not, what 
will? My dues are ready as soon as you consent to 
be treasurer of the fund. 
8. C. BOYLSTON, 
General Freight and Ticket Agent, C.& 8S. Ry Co. 
Charleston, 8. C., Sept. 4, 1884. 
All | ean say, friend B., is, lam ready with 
my twenty cents per hive; but I would sug- 
gest, instead of putting me in treasurer, the 


/amounts be remitted directly to friend Lang- 


| stroth himself. 


To-day you | 


Editors of bee- | 


journals, type-setters, pressmen, all in the printing- | 


office! ask yourselves, ** Would our paper be in ex- 
istence, except for the hanging, sectional, movable- 
frame principle?’ If so, should we not 
Mr. Langstroth, living, what he will not need when 
dead? Ought we not to see that his gray hairs de- 
scend to a peaceful grave, giving him the assurance 
that those near and dear to him will be spared from 
want, at least? 

I do not write in his behalf as a mendicant; far be 
it from me to do so. Were he rich as the fabled 
Croesus, it would be our duty to show, in some way, 
our thanks. He is poor —in moderate circumstanc- 
es; make himeasy. Help the cause in your papers, 
by every means, and give, besides, what your duty 
dictates. Proprietors and workmen in 


present to | 


supply | 


houses, would you be earning a livelihood as you | 
now do, if Mr. Langstroth had not given you the | 


movable-frame hive? Then give what your duty 
dictates. Queen-venders, where would your occu- 
pation be? Then give what duty dictates. Bee- 
keepers’ associations, conventions, and the like, 


would you have mingled together for pleasant in- | 


and instruction? Have 
yourselves? Have you 
will profit you? Do what duty dictates to you! 

Bee-keepers, who have profited by the sale of 
bees, or have derived pleasure in raising bees and 
honey, can you give a pound or two for each hive 
that has assisted you these many years? Do you 
owe Mr. Langstroth one or two pounds of honey for 
each movable-frame hive you possess? If so, give 
it—give what duty dictates, and no more. I sim- 
ply, as one of you, tell you what I deem to be your 
duty, and think Mr. Langstroth could not decline a 
spontaneous offer from his friends everywhere. 

Mr. Editor, will you receive, not our subscrip- 
tions, but our dues? Will twenty cents for each 


tercourse you 


enjoyed | 
learned any thing which | 


His address is L. L. Lang- 
stroth, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, and his 
son-in-law, Mr. Cowan, can easily have some 
printed cards of acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of money, and these can be addressed 
by some member of the household, so as not 
to task the strength of our old friend in his 
present affliction. Perhaps it will be a good 
way to have the amount sent in, published 
in GLEANINGS month after month. We 
will cheerfully do our part in the matter, and 
other bee journals can act as they think prop- 
er. Our number of hives averages. perhaps. 
winter and summer, about 250. This will 
make our donation $50.00, which amount is 
ready to be handed over every new-years’ day. 
a 
PATENTS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


REGARD TO 


FROM 
THE 


FRIEND HEDDON IN 
MATTER. 


RIEND ROOT:—Having been somewhat as- 
sociated with a patent lawyer and solicitor for 
aterm of years, my attention has been called 
in that direction. As might be expected, | 
have read your printed report and decision re- 

garding your suit with Mr. Fornecrook with much 

interest, as published in last issue. We all regret 
very much that so much time and money should be 
spent over this controversy and suit. It is the re- 
sult of some one being inthe wrong. It seems Mr. 

Matthews has decided that Mr. Forncrook is that 

person. 

To the end that such controversies and expenses 
may be as few and far between as possible in the 
future, I willadd my small mite in that direction, 
with your allowance of space, as it is a matter which 
vitally interests us all, and does not seem to be 
clearly understood by all bee-keepers. 

Let us analyze the subject. Many think a patent- 
right a monopoly. Well, be it such; it has one sav- 
ing feature, in the fact thatitis given to the mo- 
nopolist as a reward for intellectual labor—a labor 
which, while it gives the laborer a monopoly, is also 
agreat blessing to community at large. Personally 
I can not say that I see any great advantage or jus- 
tice in the patent-system. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the majority of nearly all countries think the 
system a good one; andas a true American citizen 
itis my duty to fallin line, abiding by the will of 
that majority so far as my acts are concerned inthe 
matter. IT hold, further, that it is consistent for me 
to obtain a patent and enjoy its fruits, even while | 
do not believe in the system. Patriotism to what I 
consider just, should lead me to talk and vote 
against the system I consider wrong. But while 
said system is in vogue, and I am daily paying trib- 
ute to it, for me to refrain from taking advantage 
of it would amount tomartyrdom, which should not 
be expected from any individual. 

am in favor of discussing the wisdom of the 
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patent-system. Iam further in favor of all legal 
and honorable efforts todo away with the system 
and office; but while it isin power by the will of the 
majority, [am not in favor of any careless state- 
ments that may be construed into admonitions of 
recklessness and lawlessness, in cheerfully abiding | 
by its edicts. 

Let us give the system credit for the good within 
it. It has had much to do with blessing mankind by 
way of calling forth important and valuable discov- 
eries. It has given support to men who were intel- 
lectual giants, and physically almost incompetent. | 
It has been a source of revenue to the government. | 
It has opposed another class of monopoly. It is a) 
luw in nature for which no man is responsible, that 
the more goods aman manufactures, the cheaper 
he ean make them; alaw which brings about cap- 
itulists and monopolists, allowing the rich man _ to 
vet richer, clearing him from the competition of his 
poorer fellow-man. Now, if the poor man has a 
patent on the article of manufacture, that exclusive 
right to make it protects him until he can get ahead | 
so aus to compete with his more wealthy brother, 
thus preventing that unjust natural condition of 
industry, that the big fish shall eat the little ones. 

I think, among no other class isthe idea that a | 
patent is a wrongful monopoly, a radical injury to 
all except the patentee, and said patentee a crim- 
inal, so prevalent as among bee-keepers. I have 
carefully watehed the general result and effect of 
the existence of a patent upon numerous articles of 
manufacture, several in our own line, and in very 
inany instanees have I seen this exclusive right of | 
manufacturing prove a great blessing to the con- 
suming public. I will mention one well known to 
our brother bee-keepers. All have heard of Rey. L. 
L. Langstroth, also of his valuable inventions, and a | 
vast majority of you have tasted the fruits thereof. 
Nearly all who have held correspondence with him, 
or wade his personal acquaintance (of which I am 
one who has had those honors), have been strongly 
impressed, not only with his determined path in the 
line of exact justice, but his keen perception as to 
what constitutes justice. 

Mr. Langstroth obtained a patent, and a valuable 
one it was. After 14 years’ experience with it he ap- 
plied for 7 years’ extension, which was granted by 
the commissioner. The money received for rights | 
wus the means, and I think the only means, at his 
command for educating the people to the superior- 
ity of his system of honey-producing. I paid $10.00 
tor ny individual right, only two years previous to | 
the expiration of the patent; that $10.00 brought | 
the agent to my place. It not only was the incentive | 
to his coming, but alone made it possible for him to | 
come. His coming blessed me hundreds of dollars. | 

The prineiple of a patent is applied to books under | 
the head of copyright. Mr. Langstroth’s valuable 
work on bee-keeping is copyrighted. Prof. Cook’s 
vuluable Manual is also copyrighted; and you, Bro. 
Root, told us plainly that the names of your sub- 
scribers were a secret; that you could not afford to 
sell them to us at the cost of arranging and printing | 
them, with a margin added. You were quite right. 
They are an aggregation of your labor, extending | 
through years, and you can not give them away and | 
do justice to yourself and those dependent upon you. | 
We do not ask you to. We do not wish you to. We 
are aware that you recognize the propriety and | 
justice in a reward for merit and intellectual labor, 
‘nso much as you have sentout many dollars to dif- | 


| 
| 
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ferent ones who have invented valuable devices. The 
only difference I can see between these acts of yours 
and the patent-system is, that in your case you are 
at both ends of the bargain, while with that of the 
patentee it takes two to make the bargain. The of- 
fice assigns to him the privilege to fix the amount 
of reward for his intellectual labors. If all man- 
kind had a clear perception of justice, and were 
honest enough to do that justice to all their fellow- 
men, no laws would be needed; but, alas! such is 


not the case; and until it is, we must have the ex- 


penses, trouble, and hatred growing out of enacting 
and enforcing said laws. Some persons have an 
honorary standard of inventors’ rights. We have 
several supply dealers who do not, and will not 
make and sell the inventions of a brother so long as 
he is engaged in the manufacture and sale of them, 
except as they buy of him to sell again. Our sense 
of justice recognizes a moral quality about such 


| men that leads us to deal with them, while the far- 


seeing are afraid to send their cash with their orders 
to parties who sit idly in the shade, and sleep the 
sleep of the sluggard, until some more industrious 
brother, by unceasing energy, wrenches from na- 
ture a valuable seeret, and then hasten todivide the 
natural profits of that secret. So farasI know of 
patents upon implements in our line, I do not know 
of a single case where one cent is added to the price 
of the article because of the patent. So far as I 
have witnessed, the infringements are, in price and 
quality, just what I should expect would come from 
him who is determined to live upon the merits of 
others, and openly violate the laws of his country, 
in the hope of accruing a few illegal dollars. That 
the inventor of anarticle (whether he have it patent- 
ed or not) should make the best job for the price, is to 
be expected. He entertains greater pride in the arti- 


| cle and its success. Noone understands all its bear- 
ings better than he. If he had it patented, knowing 


that all the reputation it gains must redound to his 
exclusive interest and honor, he is @ll the more anx- 
ious to advertise it by the best material and work- 
manship. 

I want the readers of GLEANINGS to look at this 


| question fairly. No matter what may or may not 


seem tobe your interest in the matter, let your 
principle stand first, and do justice to all in thought, 
speech, and act. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 6, 1884. 

I heartily agree with you, friend H.,in say- 
ing that it is desirable that such expensive 
controversies as the Forncrook suit may be 
avoided as far as possible; and to that end I 
took pains to have a personal talk with Mr. 
F., telling him exactly how it seemed to me, 
and getting his ideas as fully as possible in 
the same way. It was only after I found 
that nothing could be done in the way of 
settling without expensive litigation that I 
decided to go on. I am quite willing that a 
man should monopolize his own property ; 
and even if he wants a great price for that 
which belongs to him, he has a right to it, 
if he can get it, for aught I know. I, too, 
want to be a law-abiding citizen, recogniz- 
ing, of course, the purpose for which laws 
were framed, and endeavor in all things to 
carry out the spirit of our laws. Perhaps 
the state of affairs that we find in bee cul- 
ture grows out of the fact that it is so rare 
that any valuable invention is the work of 
one bee-keeper. We are all more or less in- 
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debted to those who have gone befvure us, 
therefore it is a very difficult matter indeed 
for any inventor to say,** This is entirely 
my own invention.” I, too, paid Mr. Lang- 
stroth for an individual right. and our book- 
keeper has instructions to send him 825.00 a 
year so long as he is able to be benefited by 
it. Tam very glad indeed to note the dispo- 
sition vou call attention to among bee-keep- 
ers, of forbearing to copy the works of each 
other, patent or no patent. The supply- 
dealer Who would unhesitatingly copy some- 
thing well known to be the property of an- 
other, without getting the privilege of doing 
so, by purchase or otherwise. would very 
likely lose more than he made, so strong is 
the disposition of our people to give honor to 
Whom honor is due. 
——EeE oe i ——— 
D. A. JONES IN HIS OWN HOME. 
ERNEST'S VISIT, AND WHAT HE SAW. 


T will be remembered, that a short time ago Mr. 
Jones made us a visit with a view to gain what 
hints and information might be practical in his 
own supply business just developing. He was 
equally ready to give suggestions from his own 

experience; and the result was, both parties were 

profited by the exchange of ideas. In response to 
his pressing invitation toreturn the visit, | made my 
way northward with a similar object in view. 

On my way thither I went to Niagara Falls. Of 
course, as might have been suspected, the scenery 
was grand and magnificent; my eye continued to 
feast upon the sight, but could not be filled. Re 
gretfully taking leave of the scene, although pain- 
fully aware that my purse had been suddenly reduc- 
ed in outward proportions, | started for Reaboro, 
where Lsoonarrived. After making ashort visit here 
with Mr. Calvert, the father of the two young men 
in our employ, | made my way to Beeton, where we 
are told that ®ir good friend D. A. Jones holds forth. 
As it was Saturday night, not much was done except 
to have one of those rare old-time bee-talks. On 
the following Monday Iwas shown into the office, 
which is under the direct supervision of Mr. Mac- 
pherson. The methods of doing business were fully 
explained, from the receipt of an order to date of 
shipment. Having been pretty well catechised in 
this department, I went to his hive-factory, a short 
distance away. I first took a look at his engine, one 
of the celebrated Corliss make. It is about 50 or 60 
horse-power, and made on a new improved pattern. 

In an adjoining building, temporarily put up, is 
his hive-factory. The machinery was the best that 
could be obtained, and was designed for his new 
factory, which he intends putting up soon. It is to 
be a brick building 60 by 250 ft. Surely our Cana- 
dian friends ought to be well supplied in every 
thing that pertains to the care and management of 
the honey-bee. We Yankees ought to rejoice over 
the prospect that our bee-keeping fraternity is to 
be enlarged by a host of friends across the line, un- 
der the good old banner, ** God save the Queen.” 

In the afternoon, Mr. Jones kindly offered to take 
me around to his different apiaries. There are 
seven in all, situated at from three to nine miles 
from his home, and averaging from 150 to 175 colo- 
nies each. I examined, with Mr. J., perhaps 50 dif- 
ferent hives at random, and, almost without excep- 
tion, every one was a good strong colony. Now a 
word in regard to the appearance of the apiaries. 
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Each yard has the soil removed and nicely ley elo 
down with fine sand over the whole. This reminus 
me of youthful days, when, with heavy heart, it was 
my daily apportioned task to remove with hoe ti}, 
grass and weeds that would grow around the ep. 
trances. The bees were sensitive, and I was afraid 
but even now Lam foreed to admit that it makes y 
very pretty appearance, despite the extra troul|; 
Around each yard, Mr. Jones has a tight board fen 
In one corner of each is a double-walled hon 
house, designed primarily for wintering purposcs 
Leading from each house is a sub-earth ventilating 
pipe, described in GLEANINGS some time ago. 

We drove that afternoon over a circuit of 30 miles 
nor was I slow to avail myself of the opportunity 
protlered, to press a set of questions upon him. 
Mr. Jones isaman of large experience, and gift 
with an unusual amount of good humor and fin 
felt myself well repaid for my trip. 

That evening Mr. Jones invited me to attend thy 
students’ bee convention over which he presides 
It meets once a week, and he there takes upt 
leading topics of apiculture. I might remark rig! 
here, that Mr. J. has from 2) to 30 students who pay 
no tuition, and, on the contrary, are allowed 10 c 
per hour for services in the factory when ther 
work. ‘The students are permitted to attend th 
regular apiarists through the different yards, an 
there witness and enter into the various manipuls 
tions of the bees. On going to the convention 
enter into a room where upon a table we see ever 


periodical and book treating of bees. At spar 
hours the students are requested to read the | 
books, and confirm what they read by actual exp 
rience and observation. Upon the walls are beau 
ful colored plates, showing the anatomy of the bees 
The time having arrived for opening, Mr. J. takes 
his wonted seat, opens his mouth, and thereupo 
proceeds to talk. Before beginning, however, |i 
picked up quite a variety of honey-plants which bv 
had requested to be brought in. These he took up 
in turn, giving their names and their relative values 
as honey-producers. The plant was then puss 
around, thus securing perfect familiarity. 

I for one enjoyed the convention, and hope to 
tend some time in the future. Next issue Iw 
give an account of my trip in the islands of thi 
Georgian Bay, where Mr. J. raises separate races 0! 
bees. ERNEsT R. Row! 


Perhaps I might mention, that the above 
is as new tomeastomost of you. It is true. 
I had talked with Ernest about his trip: but 
there were so many things, he didnt get 
time to tell me about the weekly bee conyven- 
tion until I just read it in the above, And» 
friend Jones is a teacher, with all his othe! 
duties and cares, and he has an enthusiastic 
and intelligent class of pupils, no doubt. 
What an example is here given for many 0! 
us! Why should we not have frequent 
meetings of this kind? This matter of hion- 
ey-plants alone—what would please a crowd 
of boys better than chasing about the coun- 
try, collecting, working up, and hunting 
out all these matters? And then their re- 
port once a week—what a lot of good mighi| 
be accomplished by such meetings! Ma) 
God bless Bro. Jones! and I think I can ab 
so add with honest sincerity,** May God saye 
the Queen,” and bless the efforts which our 
friends in Canada are making for the cause 
of apiculture, 
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HOW TO MAKE A CISTERN. 


SOME FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS. 
N the last issue of GLEANINGS (p. 600, ** Water | 
for Bees”) you refer, incidentally, to your cis- 
tern. AsTam just in the act of digging one | 
(12 x 12), Lshould be glad to have some sugges- 
tions, if you can spare me the time to give them. 
Is your cistern constructed of brick, or do you ce- 
ment on the clay? for I observe that your soil, like | 
ours, is clay. The soil here is a heavy tenacious 
red clay, and many persons contend that it is entire- 
ly useless to go to the expense of making a brick 
wall when, as they contend, a perfectly tight and 
asting cistern can be made by cementing directly 
onthe clay. What do you say to this? 

Is there any good work of recent issue, on the 
subject of cistern-making? and if so, where can I 
get a copy? B.J. BARBOUR. 

Barboufsville, Orange Co., Va., Sept. 7, 1884. 


Friend B., since you suggest it, it seems to 
me there certainly ought to be a book pub- 
lished on cistern-making. Few things are 
of more importance to our people than pure 
water; and during these days of temperance | 
agitation it seems to me it might prove a | 
very important factor in the work: and we | 
should be certain of one thing, too, that it 
would awaken no opposition. Nobody, if I 
am correct, would object to the idea of mak- | 
ing pure water more convenient and plenti- 
ful. When our eistern was built I hunted 
over the agricultural papers, and talked 
with men who made it a business to build 
cisterns, and the result I give you. 


A good cistern should be about the shape 
of an egg, with the small end downward. 
Ilave it large and deep. By going deep you 
get cold water—about as cold as a well; and 
by having it large you may enjoy the rare | 
fun of telling all the neighbors during a 
drought to come and help themselves, without 
being alarmed about the supply running 
short. Ishall have to give my wife the cred- 
it for always insisting on a large cistern ; and 
I think that none of the cisterns she ever 
presided over were ever known to get dry. 

Although a great many cisterns are plaster- 
ed directly on to the clay, our mason told me 
he thought it was a very unwise proceeding ; 
that although they might stand a great many | 
years, there was a liability of trouble. 

The way we made our filter was by having | 
a solid wall of soft brick right through the 
middle. Mortar is put between the bricks, 
but none on their edges. They should be 
soft enough so that the water will soak 
through them about as fast as it comes down 
during a heavy rain. This partition goes 
clear down into the pointed bottom, and the 
pipe to which the pump is attached goes al- 
so pretty near the bottom. To prevent it, 
drawing up filth and such small accumula- 
tions as in the course of time get into the 
liltered side, this pipe is turned upward at 
its lower end, forming a sort of hook, as it 
were. The pipe we use is ,heavy lead pipe, 
coated with tin both outside andin. This 


givesa pipe that the water never attacks, 
and yet the expense is but little more than 
lead pipe. 


| course, have an outlet. 


| water, until I 


| well 


| ing purposes. 
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Now, the other side of the cistern, where 
the water pours in from the roof, must, of 
We had an outlet 


| constructed and all finished when I picked 


up a scrap of an agricultural paper contain- 
Ing a new arrangement (at least new to me) 
for this outlet or overflow pipe. The idea 


| was, to let the water out during a heavy rain- 


fall, at the extreme bottom, instead of at the 
top. All that is necessary is to have this 
outlet something like a spout to a coffee-pot, 


only the spout is connected directly with the 


bottom. Ours was made of sewer-pipe, laid 
incement. The result is, that when we have 
a tremendous rain, so as to fill the cistern, 
all the sediment is ** scooted out” through 
this overflow-pipe, and your cistern never 
needs cleaning. Of course, the overtlow-pipe 
should be sufficiently large to send a good 
heavy head of water through the cistern. 
During our heavy storms of spring and fall 
or winter, this overflow-pipe acts, and the 
cistern cleans itself. Of course, a large roof 
is desirable; and with such an outlet-pipe 
you Want to turn the water from all your 
roofs right into the cistern. The oftener it 
gets washed out the better. 

Iam quite notional about the water I drink, 
and Tam inclined to think that these notions 


iare pretty correct indications of what na- 


ture wants. When I drink water from a 
well where surface water from decaying 


' vegetable matter has soaked in it, it produces 


Hard 
am accustomed to it, also 
makes me feel unpleasantly; but the water 


an unpleasant effect almost at once. 


from our cistern, as it is now, leaves no bad 
| taste in the mouth, and does not upset me in 
/any way,even though I drink comparatively 


The water from a good 
is, I presume, about as good as any 
thing that can be desired; but unless it isa 
soft-water well (and such are not very com- 
mon) it is unpleasant for washing and cook- 
When we take into consider- 
ation the doctors’ bills that are often paid 
just because of impure water, it does not 
seem a piece of very great extravagance to 


large quantities. 


| build such a cistern as I have described, and 
| finish it up by having a slate roof to your 


house. Just think for a moment of giving 
these poor little innocent ones that hang on 
our knees, asking plaintively, ‘*Mamma, wa- 
ter ;”’ just think of giving these water that 
gives them typhoid fever, kidney complaints, 
cholera infantum, and other diseases of like 
character. Huber is just now old enough to 
eall for ‘** wawa;” and after he has been out 
with his papa among the strawberries until 
he has got tired and thirsty, it is worth half 
the price of the cistern to see him smack his 
lips over it, and express his thanks and ap- 
proval in every way he knows how. Now, 
then, if anybody knows of a book on cistern- 
making, let him stand up and speak. 

In order to make this article a fitting one 
for a bee journal, I will just add, on a nice 
little pedestal right opposite the outside cis- 
tern pump, you fix a large-sized bell-glass, or 
glass jar inverted over a grooved board ; and 
by keeping it full during all weather that 
bees can fly, teach them that there pons J may 
always find good pure water. This pedestal, 
while standing right in the sun, should be 
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sheltered trom prevailing winds ; 
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! 
or you can | 


have suitable pipes to carry the drips from | 


the pump out to some sheltered spot, so that 
bees can have water whenever the pump is 
used. 

——=aEe ro --——“—i—‘—t——™S 


PREMIUM ESSAY OF THE PRODUC- 
TION OF COMB AND EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 


the Management and Manipula- 
tion for One Year. 


Including 


READ AT THE STATE FAIR AT COLUMBUS. 


0 be successful in producing honey, either 
extracted, it will be necessary to 
have hives adapted to one of the standard 
brood-frames now in general such as 
the Langstroth, American, Gallup, or Quin- 
by. They should also be constructed as to be con- 
veniently adapted to the storing of both comb and 
extracted honey in best shape for market, and for 
the successful wintering of bees. 

Tosuccessfuily winter bees, it is necessary to have 
the hives contain prolific queens, plenty of working 
bees reared during the fall season, and from 30 to 40 
pounds of good well-capped honey in each brood- 
chamber. It will also be necessary to use some kind 
of absorbent of moisture, placed on top of the 
brood-frames. Chatl, wood shavings, forest-leaves, 
and sawdust are all good absorbents. A bee-passage 
is generally made between the absorbing material 
and the top of the brood-frames. Bees should be 
disturbed as little as possible during the winter; 
about the only thing necessary is to occasionally 
remove the dead bees that may accumulate on the 
bottom-boards of the hives. Early inthe spring the 
hives should all be examined, to ascertain whether 
they have queens and sufficient stores to supply 
them until they can gather new honey. If any are 
queenless they must be supplied with a fertile 
queen as soon as possible, otherwise they will be 
lost. If short they must be fed either 
honey or sugar syrup. The latter is preferred, as it 
is not so liable toinduce robbing. Stimulative feed- 
ing may be resorted to to good advantage in loca- 
tions where it is necessary to have strong colonies 
early in the season. 

As soon as the bees commence gathering honey 
freely, the surplus-receptacles should be placed on 
the hives; if working for comb honey, the boxes or 
sections should have starters of thin ‘cova founda- 
tion. Too much surplus room should not at first be 
given, but additions made thereto as required. As 
fast as the combs are nicely capped over they should 
be removed, and the space they occupied filled as 
before. 

For extracted honey it is necessary to have an 
additional story placed ontop of the brood-chamber. 
To induce the bees to commence work, draw a frame 
of freshly gathered and uncapped honey from below, 
which place with one or more empty combs or 
frames of comb foundation — according to the 
strength of the colony above, confining them to 
their allotted space with a movable division-board; 
add more frames as needed; when two or more of 
them are filled and mostly capped over they should 
be extracted, and then replaced. All surplus honey 
and receptacles should be removed from the hives 
at the close of the honey harvest. 
SAMUEL D. 
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DISABLED QUEENS. 


DO BEES WORK OVER OLD COMBS INTO NEW 


}RIEND ROOT:—I have had some trouble with 
my bees this season, and now after all this 





bother they are coming out so good and 
strong that everybody is going crazy over 
them. 


To one of the hives that killed one of your queens 
I gave aqueen-cell; and when she had hatehed, and 
was about three days old, I looked them over and 
found her, and there was a whitish substance at- 
tached to her extremity. I thought this nothing un- 
usual at the time, and did not again trouble them 
for about a week; then on opening the hive 1] found 
queen-cells started with eggs in them, and here and 
there an egg scattered around on a couple of cards, 
and some cells had two in. Laying worker, thought 
I; then by careful search I found the queen, and in 
just the same fix as before, only the lump seemed 
to be larger than when first seen; sol caught her 
by the wings, and with the thumb and finger of the 
other hand [held her fast while my wife removed 
the deformity with a pin. [t looked like propolis, but 
it seemed harder—more like some crystallized sul- 
stance. It was a little to one side; and while she 
was undergoing the operation she would dart out 
her sting about as much to the other side. Well, 
after that I placed her on my hand, and she looked 
and acted all right, soI destroyed all the queen- 
cells, and gave the hive a card of new brood, and 
put her back. I looked in a couple of days later, 
and they had not started any more queen-cells, but 
she had gone to laying to beat time, and she proves 
to be a good one. What was the trouble, and did | 
do right? 

Do not bees sometimes work over old comb? | 
see no mention made of such a fact, but I always 
find that the first new comb built in « hive trans- 
ferred from old and new combs is speckled, 
and looks like bits of old comb worked over. The 
other day I noticed a bee at work on some bits of 
old comb sticking to pieces of the old bee-tree, and 
he would gnaw off the wax, and tha work it up 
with his paws, something as a boy would make a 
snowball, and then rub it back on his hind legs, ex- 
actly the same as pollen; and when it was loaded it 
flew away. I could not say what was done with it. 

Our bees are doing great work now on_ buck- 
wheat JOHN BARLOW. 

Sac City, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1884. 

From your description, friend B., I should 
say the whitish appendage was without 
doubt the drone organ, which had not been 
pulled away by the bees. Perhaps it adhered 
so strongly they could not remove it as they 
usually do. Very likely she would never 
have been able to lay if you had not per- 
formed the operation you mention. I pre- 
sume, of course, the eggs she now lays are 
eggs. Was it not more than three 
hatching, when you found her 
with this appendage?—Bees do work over 
old comb, and I have often seen a trans- 
ferred colony build a comb as large as my 
hand, almost black, they having taken old 
black combs for material to build this new 
one. As they often use this material for 
lengthening out cells, it has seemed to me 
that fdn. made from dark combs is just as 


| good for brood-combs as the yellow wax, in 


every respect, except in looks. 
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THOSE STRAWBERRIES. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US HOW TO RAISE 841 
BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 





{ was with much interest that l read what the 
editor had to say on pages 557, 558, and 559, re- 
varding his enjoyment with the strawberry- 
plants; for nothing outside of bee culture ever 
gives me more comfort than the raising of 

strawberries; and as an invitationis given at the 
close of the article forall to tell about potted straw- 
perries, | thought I would say a few words regard- 
ing both those which are potted, and those which 
are not. 

There is nearly as great a diversity of opinion re- 
varding the best way to raise strawberries as there 
is regarding bee culture; and from my own experi- 
ence, the potting of strawberry-plants for my own 
use is one of the most expensive ways of raising 
them. Were I desirous of shipping plants in July, 
August, and September, then potted plants would 
bean advantage, as they would be sure to grow, 
even in the hands of the novice; buta bed of potted 
plants will cost twice what a bed will when the 
plants are set in the spring, besides not producing 
one-half the berries the spring-set bed will the next 
It is a great deal of work to water and care 
for potted plants, as it is generally dry weather at 
time of potting, a view of which friend Root has 
given us, while the spring-set plants need no care 
after being once set, save cultivation and keeping 
the runners cut, which thing must be done for the 
potted plants. Again, there is danger of plants 
rooted in pots becoming “‘ pot bound,” if left too 
long before setting out; and I fearif friend Root 
waits for the digging of those potatoes, and the fit- 
ting of the ground the way he speaks of, he will find 
that his plants are stunted, from the pots becoming 
so full of roots that the roots have, to a certain ex- 
tent, lost their vitality. From 15 to 20 days is the 
right length of time which should elapse between 
the potting of the plants and setting them in the 
beds. Ifthe plants are left longer than this in the 
pots they are injured more or less, according to the 
length of the delay. When plants are left longer 
than 20 days in the pots it is always best to mash 
the earth and roots at the bottom of the ball, after 
turning out the plants, when the roots at the bot- 
tom can be straightened out in the moist fresh soil, 
which willhelp to overcome the check they have re- 
ceived from being left too long in the pots. But, as 
i have said before, I prefer setting the plants in the 
Spring to any other way, after thoroughly trying all 
the plans [have read of for six or more years. I 
proceed as follows: 

\s carly as the ground can be worked, the plot of 
xround designed for the strawberry-bed is thor- 
oughly pulverized and enriched, to the depth of 
from 8 to 12 inches, according to the depth of the 
soil, when it is ready for the plants, which can be 
bought, or gotten out of the rye stubble, as friend 
Koot did his. If those in the rye stubble, or old 
neglected bed, are the kind you wish, get them 
there by all means, for they are just as good as 
those from any source. If we wish new kinds, of 
course we must buy them. Having my plants dug 


season. 


or hought, I proceed to set them three feet apart in 
the row, thus saving two-thirds the plants which 
would be used should I set them only one foot apart 
in ihe row, as most advise. If I do not wish to cul- 
livate vegetables between the rows of strawberries, 
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I set the rows but two feet apart; but as most of us 
prefer to get all we can from our land, | generally 
grow a crop of carrots, beets, beans, or onions, be- 
tween the rows, in which case I have the strawberry 
rows three feet apart. After setting, the ground is 
kept mellow by hoeing; and as soon as the runners 
form little plants, which they will do in June, they 
are brought around inthe row, and held in plage by 
a little stone (the same as they are held in the pots), 
so that each plant is six inches apart in the row, 
thus giving us five new plants between the old ones 
set out inthe spring. When the rowsare thus filled, 
the runners are kept clipped off during the rest of 
the season, thus causing the plants to form mon- 
strous stools, or plants, as all the plants help each 
other through the runners, in the way friend Root 
tells us his grapevines do; while in the ease of 
potted plants, each one must goalone. Besides, the 
roots of these plants branch out and feed upon the 
soil in every direction as soon as they begin to grow 
instead of being cramped up ina pot; hence they 
grow right along without interruption. I have 
counted as high as 43 fruit-stems inthe spring on 
such plants, while 21 was the best I ever found on a 
potted plant. Plants treated as above will yie!d al- 
most fabulous amounts; as, for instance, in 1ss8u ! 
picked from the Crescent-Seedling variety, with 
rows two feet apart, after the rate of 27,016 quarts, 
or 841 bushels to the acre; while the Windsor Chief, 
Wilson, Miner’s Prolific, and Cumberland Triumph, 
did nearly as well. 

I could write much more on this interesting sub- 
ject; but my time is limited, and I have already told 
you enough, together with what friend Root told 
you a month ago, so that all may enjoy one of the 
best fruits God ever gave to man, if they will only 
take a little trouble to secure them. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1884. 


Many thanks, friend D. I thought of you 
several times when working at the strawber- 
ries, and it did occur to me that you were 
somewhat in the strawberry business. Now, 
I do not know but that all you say is true in 
regard to the advantage of layered over pot- 
ted plants generally. But, just look here, 
old friend ; bee-keepers, as a rule, have not 
much leisure time in the spring; whereas I 
can have a good playspell night and morn- 
ing now, almost every day. Another thing, 
I do not want to wait until next spring; I 
have got the fever now, and now is the time 
to enjoy it. Again, Peter Henderson’s new 
process embraces making a great growth in 
the fall, which, he says, could not be accom- 
plished (or, at least, not without much ex- 
pense), by the use of layers. You see, we 
use compost for filling our three-inch pots 
that is somewhat expensive, and the plants 
are given a big start while potatoes are ri- 
pening. Even as you state it(and I am very 
much obliged indeed for your caution, for, 
to tell the truth, I have just discovered since 
reading your article whence some of my 
troubles come), we make a gain of about 20 
days; and then when the plants are put on 
the potato ground, they are ready to push 
right along, without making any stop at all, 
and put out runners in abundance during 
the fall. which is just what ours are doing 
now. This potato ground, you know, is un- 





derdrained and subsoiled, and made about 
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as rich as old manure will make it. Under 
this stimulus, before freezing weather we ex- 
pect to have plants pretty nearly equal to 
what yours would be by next June; and 
then we have all the spring months to push 
them still. However, you may be a good 
deal in the right; and to test the matter I 
have 1000 layered plants and 1000 potted 
plants, both started on the most approved 
principles. If I understand you, it seems to 
me your point is rather between fall and 
spring planting, instead of between potted 
and layered plants. By the way, I shall be 
doing no harm if I call attention to the re- 
marks on strawberry culture in friend D.’s 
circular, which he publishes annually. 

And here is something from another friend 
about strawberries: 

STRAWBERRIES FOR CHILDRBN. 

Bro. Root has not had all the fun raising straw- 
berries this summer, for we have had a nice time 
raising them in another way. In the spring we 
bought six plants each, of eight or ten different 
kinds, and put themin rows in our garden. The 
ground was made rich,sand scattered on, and we 
can pretty nearly see them grow. The rows were 
too far apart at first, but now they are “ just crowd- 
ing,”’ as our little boy says. I guese we shall have to 
put a board fence six inches high between them. 
But the most fun will be next spring, when we can 
have Manchesters for breakfast, Windsor Chiefs for 
dinner, Big Bobs for supper, and other kinds next 
day. So when they are well tested we can plant out 
a big bed of the best kinds, and we shall have straw- 
berries and plants both to give to the boys and girls 
when they come to see us. Now, who will try this 
way? But, don’t forget to feed them well, for they 
willeat what a hog wouldn't touch. Just clean out 
the pig-pen, brush out the chicken-house, sweep up 
the yard, pull the weeds in the garden, put them in 
a pile, andthrow the soapsuds over them till they 
rot; then when allis mixed together you will have 
a fertilizer equal to the best perfumed bone dust; 
and you don’t know how mueh nicer the whole place 
will look for feeding the strawberries that way, nor 
how much better you will feel if you have plenty of 
strawberries to make you grow, instead of fat pork, 
and other greasy food. Mrs. M. A. SHEPHERD. 

Many thanks, my good friend Mrs. S., and 
especially do I commend the idea of gather- 
ing and utilizing all filth and rubbish about 
the premises. Studying the habits of the 
strawberries, and learning just what they 
like, and how to feed them so as to make 
them thrive, has been to me a wonderful 
pleasure. 

re ee 


WHAT IS THE TROUBLE? 





TROUBLES IN INTRODUCING. 





AM puzzled. I raised a fine queen this summer, 
and left her in the nucleus hive untilshe began 

\ tolay; then I took a black queen out. The 
next day I caged the Italian queen, left her in 

the cage till next day, and let her out. The 
bees balled her. lecaged her again the next day, 
and let her out again. The bees balled her again, 
so I continued this way for six days. The next day 
I told my wife I would try another plan, so I got 
the smoker and put the queen at the entrance of 
the hive. The bees made ather. I smoked @hem 
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for some time, then left the hive. In about six 
days I opened the hive, and saw from one to four 
eggs ina cell, so Ll began to look for a fertile work. 
er, and soon found the beautiful Italian queen that 
I raised. There are several queen-cells in the hive 
Glenola, N. C., Sept. 4, 1884. J. W. DAvis, 


Making bees receive a queen when thiey 
seem determined not to, by use of smoke, js 
a common practice, friend D.; in faet, queens 
may be introduced at once, if you stay by 
the colony, and watch them by smoking them 
as often as they commence attacking her, 
and I believe that, in the course of a fey 
hours, they may generally be made to let the 
queen alone. The process is. however, some- 
what risky, and may take a great deal of 
time. Itisa little singular, that the queen 
should lay several eggs in a cell, if she is ina 
full colony. I should expect her to come 
out all right eventually, however ; that is, if 
she laid all right in a nucleus. They per- 
haps persist in raising queen-cells because 
they are not quite reconciled to her; and 
erhane she has laid in the way you state, 
yecause Of their persecution. I have known 
a colony of hybrids to worry a queen for over 
a week after they had apparently accepted 
her, and then destroy her as soon as they had 
time to hatch out a queen more to their own 
liking. 

ool 


PYRETHRUM FOR ANTS AND OTHER 
INSECTS. 





A LITTLE MORE INFORMATION IS WANTED ON THE 
SUBJECT. 





2 FTER sending you my last article, about the 
use of pyrethrum, I conceived the idea of 
making small blocks, covered with pyre- 
thrum, to be placed under any thing from 
which it is desirable to keep ants away. 
Having used up my old lot of pyrethrum, I went to 
the store where I obtained it, and asked for some 
more. The grocer told me he did not keep the old 
kind any more, but had something new, called 
* buhach,” which was more effective, and cost 55 
ets. more per pound than pyrethrum. T bought 
some of that. Now, the two articles look and uct 
exactly alike, as far as I can see. 

In a last-year’s number of Pacific Rural Press is 
an advertisement of buhach which I send you. As 
you will see, Prof. Cook is in several places quoted 
as recommending the article. Will Prof. Cook 
kindly tell us what difference, if any, there is be- 
tween pyrethrum and buhach, and why there 
should be such a difference in the price? 

Well, | got out, with my circular saws, a lot of ’ 
inch cubes of pine lumber, covered them first with 
dextrine, then with buhach. After drying them for 
a day or two I placed them under different articles 
in the honey-room. If they proved a success, | 
thought I might earn a little by manufacturing 
them for sale. But while in most cases they kept 
the ants away, in several instances the ants trave!- 
ed right over them. The attraction of the honey 
was greater than the objection to the powder. The 
difficulty seems to be in getting enough powder to 
adhere to the blocks, to prevent the anta from get- 
ting a foothold. Placing a small heap of the pow 
der round each block will keep them away, but 








ashes wil] do the same, My object in view was 10 
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have it so that things could be moved about, and 
not have to be bothered with the loose powder. 
This seems, however, to be the only sure way of ac- 
complishing the object. 

| tried some of the blocks saturated with coal oil, 
placing them under my wheelbarrow; but as soon 
as the blocks got dry, the anst went right over 
them. 

In regard to pyrethrum, I am told it will lost its 
strength in couse of time. Also that it will give 
some people the headache, if placed on or near the 
pillow. It is used considrably here to-kill bedbugs, 
scattering it between the bed clothes and round the 


woodwork of bedsteads. 
Wa. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 
Independence, Cal., Aug. 30, 1884, 


Friend M., the advertisement you inclose 
us certainly contains a pretty heavy testimo- 
nial from Prof. Cook. But the most import- 
ant matter now before us is, did Prof. took 
really write what is quoted, with the under- 
standing that it was with reference to this 
buhach you refer to? Will friend Cook en- 
lighten us a little? I have this summer 
made quite a number of experiments with 
various insect powders, and my impression 
was, that pyrethrum and other similar sub- 
stances killed the insects by the little cloud 
of dust they give out. Such being the case, 
it would have no effect at all when cemented 
on to your blocks. But we are stumbled 
again, for the testimonials declare it is equal- 
yl effective when dissolved in alcohol or wa- 
ter, and that it can then be used as a substi- 
tute for Paris green. I confess I can not 
quite understand this, for Paris green is a 
virulent poisen to man as well as insects, 
while pyrethrum, if [am correctly informed, 
is perfectly harmless to plants and animals, 
and is noxious only to the insect world. 
Friend Cook, will you please tell us some- 
thing about ants and pyrethrum ? and do 
you really consider buhach superior to py- 
rethrum ? 


FRIEND POND’S REPORT. 





THE DEMAND FOR BEES, HONEY, ETC. 


RIEND ROOT:—This has been a most peculiar 
season. My colonies were all strong during 
fruit-bloom, and gave me a good yield of sur- 
plus from that source. The prospects for a 
xood yield from white clover were never fin- 

er, but, from some cause or other, hardly enough was 

obtuned to keep the brood-chamber supplied. I 

never saw brood-rearing kept up, however, to such 

an extent in any season—owing, I suppose, to the 
fact that there was a small daily yield of nectar 
from the flowers, but not enough at any one time to 
crowd the queen at all. The colony mentioned on 
puge 321, under the heading of ‘* A Strange Whim,” 
has kept up the same kind of business the whole 
season, and has attempted to swarm out with the 
saine results no less than six times. I have already 

(irawn on it three times for nuclei, taking four 

frames of brood each time, now stocked up to full 

colonies, and at last I have divided it, and got two 
ore strong colonies, and the prospects are that the 
hal! containing the queen can be divided again in 

‘he course of a week, Owing to the fact that the 








carried on to such an excess, I have devoted the lat- 
ter part of the season to raising bees, and judge that 
I can make that branch of business fully as profita- 
ble, and far more interesting, and with less trouble 
to myself, than raising honey. | could have sold, 
last spring, 20 colonies if 1 had had them to spare, 
and I presume the demand will be equally great 
next spring. 

Notwithstanding the great demand for bees, and 
the immense quantities of honey that are raised 
from year to year, the amount largely increasing 
each year, I do not see any reason to think that 
overstocking or overproduction is a factor that 
need trouble us in this generation. At any rate, I 
don’t see that the price of nice honey is any lower 
than years ago, and no other honey will bring a good 
price under any circumstances. I can sell all the 
honey I can produce, right in my own dooryard, and 
at remunerative prices, and could do so if my yield 
were ten times as great. Pure honey will always 
sell, all that is needed being to establish its reputa- 
tion—an easy cnough matter to be done, by any 
honest man. J. E. Ponpb, JR. 

Foxboro’, Norfolk Co., Mass., Aug. 5, 1884. 


rE oO 
EXUDATION. 
Texas Leading the Van in 1884. 





LICE PRODUCING HONEY, ALL “ BOSH.” 





UST after the peach-tree went out of bloom, 
> ~we had a liquid exude from the young leaves 
at the bud, which attracted the attention of 
the bees a little, for about 10 days. Don't 
think what they procured hurt them, or did 
any good either. 





BARLEY. 

This isa valuable crop some seasons. While it 
was in bloom, bees were on the stalk several days, 
lapping around the stem where the blades come 
off. This comes in good play, just after fruit- 
bloom. 

WALNUT. 

This is a well-known tree. But never before, to 
my knowledge, was it ever known to produce hon- 
ey. There is not enough of it close to our apiary to 
learn of its quality. I learn that 20 miles west of 
us, there has been a splendid flow. This nectar ex- 
udes from the edge of the leaf. It hangs in large 
drops from the leaf. 

SUNFLOWER (COMMON). 

This attracts the attention of the little yellow- 
banded fellows some. They crawl up and down the 
stalk, and lap a little here and there. 

PLN-OAK. 

The acorn on this tree has exuded something that 

brought the bees among its foliage. This didn’t 


last long. 
SHIN-OAK. 


This is aspecies of what we call * basket-oak.” 
We make cotton and feed baskets of it. These bas- 
kets are made large enough to hold 100 or 200 Ibs. 
of sead-cotton. Some pickers use them and some 
do not. They have a large sack strapped across one 
shoulder that they gather itin. It is then putina 
basket and transported to where it should go. 

Lhave digressed a little from the bee subject. Shin- 
oak grows a kind of fungus on the small limbs near 
the end; that is, from one to two inches up and 
down or plong the limb, This substance exudes p 
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nice transparent juice, which [think is of a good 
flavor. It isso plentiful that I could lick it up, eas- 
ily. This as well as the pin-oak acorn is a phenom- 
enon to us. We have never seen bees on them 
before. 

LIVE-OAK. 

Southern bee-keepers know the value of this 
“long-lived” tree, as being the best of firewood, 
as well as one of the best honey-producing trees in 
the South, though it does not produce honey every 
year; but it will, during adry year as well as wet; 
and when it does, it is nice. 

The honey comes from balls or nut-galls. I find, 
early in the morning, enough on one ball to make 
quite a respectable load for an old “vet,” 
wings are tattered or torn. Honey is liable to come 
from these balls up to October. This is such a 


bountiful year for exudation that I look for a fine | .,ecimens were killed by means of chloroform, and 


: : q | the contents of their stomachs removed to a watch- 
This year has been a good one with us in Texas. | 
I think Texas will get her name in the “pot” after | 


crop of honey from the cotton-plant. 


awhile. What is the matter with B. F. Carroll? Is 
he sick? We have taken 7000 lbs. Our bees had a 
shabby start in the spring, and were debarred from 
honey-gathering by being used for queen-rearing 
up tillnow. A good rain the first of July would 
have given us a ton of honey from sumac and buck- 
bush (Symphoricarpus). Our last rain, as near as I 
remember, fell in May. 
APHIDES. 

Friends, you talk about lice spraying honey over 
the leaves. 
all wrong. 
sunflowers only. They were there for the sweets, 
just as bees, wasps, ants, and all other insects are. 
[think it all bosh to talk about insects producing 
honey. I have picked cotton many a time when the 
leaves were sticky, from the top of the stalk to the 
bottom. My hands would get so sticky late in the day 
by touching the leaves that I couldn't handle the 
cotton well, and I never did see lice on it. I think 
it an unscientific, chimerical, vapor speculation. 
It has no foundation in fact whatever, and, I am 
afraid, is somewhat peculiar to those who advocate 
it. The idea that an insect can produce honey is an 
absurd idea, and is about as wise as some of our 
bee-neighbors, who say the bees make the honey, 
and don't gather it from any thing, but gather bee- 
bread. Others say they don’t get it from any thing 
but honey-dew that falls from heaven, and get bee- 
feed from tiowers. This may seem harsh, but it is 
in due respect to all. J.W. GuYTON. 

Waco, Texas, Aug. 28, 1884. 

P. S.—I have sold my interest in Guyton Bros.’ 
apiary to my brother Isaac. I think of locating at 
Lampassas Springs. J. W.G. 

Friend G., you are doubtless somewhat in 
the right, but I think you are a little un- 
charitable in regard to the aphis part of it. 
It may be that the honey sometimes exudes 
from the plant after it has been punctured 
by the aphides; but that the aphides, after 
eating the foliage of the plant, or the bark, 
do also exude or reject a sweet substance, 
is abundantly proven. Very likely what we 
‘all honey- dew comes from a variety of 
sources ; and, please let us investigate it as 
fully as we can. But. even though our in- 
vestigations do not harmonize with those of 
some other brother, please let us be a little 
slow in deciding that he has made a mistake, 

shall we not ? 
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I beg to put ina thought that you are | 
Of all the above, I have seen lice on the | 
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THE INSECTIVOROUS TOAD. 


A PLEA FOR WHAT WE HAVE CONSIDERED A coy. 
MON ENEMY. 





ANY apiarists look upon toads as their ene. 
mies, because they sometimes sit atthe hive 
entrances, and gather the honey-laden bees 
into their capacious stomachs, appearing to 
be, like that celebrated character of Dick. 

ens, “always ready for more.’ That they do this 

oceasionally, no one can dispute; but that because 
of this they should be persecuted and killed, is and 
ought to be disputed. Hence I have thought that 





| the results of an examination of toads’ stomachs, 
whose | 


which I recently made, would be of interest to the 
readers of GLEANINGS. 


The method of the examination was this: The 


glass containing alcohol; the recognizable insects 
were then separated, and their percentage estimat- 
ed; after this a portion consisting of broken in- 
sects and other particles, remained to be placed on 
the glass slip, and viewed through a microscope, 
and the percentage of the insect particles carefully 
estimated. Although much has been written about 
the insects eaten by toads, so far as can be ascer- 
tained no attempt has been made to discover 
whether or not the insects eaten were beneficial or 
injurious to agriculture. 

Seven specimens were examined, all takenin July, 
Insects formed 81 percent of their food; spiders 
and ‘“thousand-legged’’ worms Il per cent, and 
vegetable matter, consisting of dry grass-blades, 
pieces of decayed wood, etcetera, 5 per cent. This 
latter was probably largely, if not wholly, accident: 
ally introduced. Ants formed 23 per cent, the 
largest percentage of any element of their food. 
Beetles of the predaceous family, carabider, and in- 
jurious cut-worms and other moth larvee, were the 
next most numerous insects, the percentage of cach 
being fourteen; but it is a noteworthy fact, the for- 
mer (carabid@) were almost wholly of the species 
which Prof. Forbes has found to be either wholly 
or partially vegetabie feeding. Besides this family 
of beetles there were present in some cases the 
elater, or click beetles, which lay the eggs which pro- 
duce the pernicious root-eating wire-worms. There 
were also a great many beetles of the strawberry- 
crown girdler, which has recently become so numer- 
ous in this vicinity. These beetles formed 7 per cent 
of the whole food, Another element largely present 
was the larvee of grasshoppers and crickets, which 
formed 6 per cent of the whole, the most common 
species being the red-legged grasshoppers. There 
were also 2 per cent of spiders present. 

Thus we see that toads, under ordinary circui- 
stances, are of immense benefit. Should they ! 
destroyed, doubtless many noxious insects would 
increase to such an extent as todo great injury to 
many farm crops, and to many honey-bearing 
plants. Hence, my bee-keeping friend, if you see 
one of these jeweled batrachians consigning your 
bees to an untimely grave, lift him up by the nape 
of his handsome (?) neek, tenderly carry him beyond 
the precincts of the apiary, and deposit him in your 
berry-patch or onion-bed. Have no fear of warts, 
for there is no danger in handling a toad. If toads 


continue to be troublesome, erect a low board fence 
around your apiary, to exclude them. 
CLARENCE M, WEED. 
Lansing, Mich., Aug. 6, 1884, : 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR!—LUKE 10: 29. 


HAVE just returned from the Ohio State 
Fair, and I need hardly tell you that I | 
met there a great number of neighbors ; | 
and the pleasantest part of it all was, 
they seemed to be so neighborly to each 

other. And then, again, what a wonderful 

open book are the agricultural fairs and 
conventions and expositions, that are get- 
ling to be so prominent a feature the world 
over! What wonderful creatures we are! 
much alike, yet different. Now, I love bees, 
and T love machinery; and I love strawber- | 
rics too. It seems to me I have said some- | 
thing about it before. Well, Neighbor H. | 
likes these things too, although I can not 

awaken much enthusiasm in him on the | 

Strawberry question. He just says, ** I sup- | 

pose so,” or ** Like enough,” and then turns 

around to look at something else. Now, he 

wanted to see the cattle; but I didn’t care a 

cent for the cattle; or, at least, I thought I 

didn’t. But I eoneluded I would go around | 

With him, as he had been around with me so 

inuch, and so we went through the cattle- | 

stalls. I do like to see Jerseys, come to think 
of it, for we have got a little Jersey cow of 
ourowh. It is that Jersey calf 1 traded bees 
for, and now she has got a big calf of her 

OWn, 

Well after we looked at the Jerseys, Neigh- | 
bor TH, palnsed out the Holsteins, the Dur- | 
liams, the Devons, and ever so many more I 
Ca not remember now. At one. stall, H. | 
Was admiring a nice-looking fat slick calf. 1 | 
liked the calf too, because he was pretty and 


‘looked happy. 


Then a nice - looking man 

“ame forward, and, said he, ** That calf was 
just six months old day before yesterday.” 
And those standing around made a great 
wonderment. But that was nothing strange 
to me, because [ did not know what a calf 
ought to beat six months old. If he had said, 
* That strawberry-plant was set in the pot 
only ten days ago,” then I should have been 
all attention. 

When we had admired and fondled the 
calf, the ownes gave a slap on a great 
big animal that stood next stall, saying with 
complacency and pride, ** And here is his fath- 
er. He weighs so and so.” | innocently 
ventured the remark, that the calf’s papa 
had probably had extra treatment to make 
him Took so slick and plump. ‘ No, sir,” 
said the man; ‘‘ you would hardly believe 
it when I tell you that his daily feed has 
been only three pints of meal three times a 
day; but we found that was too much for 
him, and we changed it to only twice a day.” 
May be [have not gotit right, but that was the 
sum and substance. The point is, that this 
man was all Holstein; in fact, he had Hol- 
stein at his fingers’ ends. The man himself 
was bright and intelligent, and one could at 
a glance see that he was master of his bus- 
iness. Now,I am sure that he has a nice 
and beautiful farm, with fine barns, and 
that he rejoices in peace and plenty—the re- 
ward God gives him for being faithful with 
few things—his herd of Holsteins perhaps. 
I admired the calf, the calf’s papa, and the 
owner of them all, 

Pretty soon afterward a man stood by a 
self-binding reaper. It was much simpler 
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than any I had seen in former years; in fact, | race of animals. And so it was all the way 
it stood down so near the ground, and was | through. 


Each man had his forte, and they 


so quiet, that one would hardly think it ca- | were gathered there together to give ani 
pable of doing the business, were it not that | impart knowledge, and to see what each one 


it was doing it. 
ing incessantly, first to one and then to the 
other. While the machine gathered up the 


straw, it bundled it up with a kind of moth- | cultural College. 


erly shake, such as the women give a pillow 
when they slip it in a case. Then with a 
sort of energetic jerk and hug, the straw 
was neatly tied up in a bundle, the string 
nipped off. and another arm that I had not 


noticed before, with a peculiar-looking long- | 


pointed thumb grabbed the bundle and piteh- 
ed it out of the way, and then said thumb 
remained sticking up in the air in an odd 
sort of a way,as if to say, ‘* Gentlemen, what 


After the bundles were tied up, a boy took | 


The man stood near it, talk- | had accomplished. 


After leaving the fair I enjoyed immense- 
ly a visit to the grounds of our State Avgri- 
Mr. W. J. Green, who isa 
young man from our own county, and whom 
I knew well, showed me their plat of sixty 
different kinds of strawberries, and we 
talked strawberries until Neighbor H. said 
he could not stand it any longer. You know 
how much enjoyment I have had lately in 
seeing plants grow. Well, a rare treat 
awaited me at the greenhouse on the college 
grounds. For the tirst time in my life I say 


V ; say, yhat a greenhouse that was beautiful, even dur- 
do you think of that? bring on your grain.” | 


them around to the place of starting, cut the | 


band off, and let the machine tie it up again. 


The boy looked rather tired and sleepy, evi- | 
dently wondering what could possess folks | 
| foliage of the plants, but the ground they 


to make such a fuss about that thing that 
kept doing so hour after hour, when it 
really could not help doing it, even if 
it’ wanted to. But, the mans whole soul 
was bound up in the machine, and he seemed 
never to tire. All those complicated wheels 
and springs and steel tingers were the work 


| clean and neat. 


of his brain, and the inanimate steel was | 


trained to obey his will, and he, too, had it 
under his finger. He was the master. and 
the machine was the obedient servant. I 
thought likely he had a beautiful home—a 


filling the end for which God created him. 
A little later, and Neighbor II. suggested 
that we should look at the Clydesdales. 
did not know what Clydesdales were, but 
thought probably they would be interesting. 
We looked into a stall where a man was sit- 
ting down with one eye shut, chewing a 
straw. Right back of him was a beautiful 
horse—beautiful in his wonderful strength, 
for his ponderous legs reminded one of a ba- 
by-elephant; his wonderful sinews and mas- 
sive strength reminded mé of some of our 
great iron structures that are made express- 
ly to do massive work. I did not know there 
were such horses in the world. But IT could 
readily imagine, that if some one had given 
an order to a master mechanic to make a 
horse that could draw a load four times as 
large as horses usually do, this master me- 
ehanic might have furnished something like 


| grew in was made to contribute also. 


ing the hot days of September. It was a 
new structure that was just put up, all glass 
and iron, and the gardener, Mr. C. A. Roth, 
was an enthusiast in producing beautiful 
effects by combinations of plants, and espe- 
cially bright foliage. He did not stop at the 


Some 
of the plants grew in bright clean sand ; oth- 


ers had the surface of the ground made almost 


black by some old rotten corncobs broken up 
fine. ‘Then every thing was so beautiful and 
It alittle soil was dropped 
on the floor, it was brushed up at once. 
Even the lurking-places under the bench 
were shut by wire cloth, so that nothing met 
the eye of the most fastidious visitor, to mar 


the scene of beauty spread out before him. 
nice factory, and that he was happy in ful- | 


the horse before us; that is, if his business | 


was making horses. 
do nowadays make horses; that is, they get 
up horses to order. It takes a good many 
years, perhaps, and may be they have to 
hunt all over the world,as DD. A. Jones did 
after bees, to find the material to work with; 
but they can doit. While I was pondering 
on this ponderous animal | looked over my 
shoulder, and a little slim cat-like colt (it 
seemed, too, to look like an old horse) came by 
panting. Somebody said she had just run 
four miles. Well, if the other was built to 
draw heavy loads, this one was built for 
speed. Why, she seemed as if she might al- 
most fly; and her feet were so little, one 


Well, true enough, men | 


I did not know before that there was a 
spot on the face of the earth that so com- 
eer. embodied my ideas of beauty anid 
1appiness as that greenhouse. Why, Id 
give a thousand dollars to have just a little 
one like it on our grounds. But, alas! it 
would not stay so without the presiding gen- 
ius to keep it there. This man had it all un- 
der his thumb ; the bright little plants were 
under his thumb, and Jumped, as it were. 
and delighted in doing his bidding. He was 
happy, and the plants were happy. Did you 
never know, dear reader, that plants enjo) 
life? Just study the weeds in your garden, 
and see how eager they are for a chance to 
grow. See what frantic efforts they wil! 
make to hold on to life, and how they smile 
their thanks when you minister to their 
wants. May be you will smile at my talking 
in this way about weeds. Just hold on a 
bit. In front of the greenhouse was an ob- 
long or oval ribbon bed, made of plants ot 
variegated foliage. In the center was a 


| plant that looked like glowing coals of fire at 


| 
| 


a distance, or like a gorgeous sunset. Sur- 
rounding it was a band of dark crimson or 
puple. {do not know colors very well, but | 
get happy when they are cumbined nicely. 
Well, this spot would fill one with pleasure 
if he chanced to catch a glimpse of it almost 
half a mile away, and he would wonder at 
first what it was he was feeling happy about. 
And what do you suppose human braits 
made it out of ? Why, the weeds I was 
talking about—simply weeds, and nothiig 
more; just our common homely catnip. 
Some gardener found that catnip has some- 


could hardly believe she belonged to the same | times foliage with differently tinted leaves 
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from What is usual; and by selecting seeds 
trom these tinted-leaved plants he coaxed it 
in that direction. He taught it tricks, as it 
were, just as I teach Huber tricks. Just a 
few days ago, after Huber finished his din- 
yer. he commenced pulling me to go out- 
doors and see the strawberries. Babylike, 
he had got his fingers greasy in eating, and 
| told him he must have his hands washed 
first. Well, what do you think? Next day, 
as soon as dinner was over, he put up his 
soft litthe paddies, and teased to have them 
washed. 

~ Why, bless the dear boy,” said I, ** he is 
already learning habits of neatness, so that 
he wants his little fingers clean before he 
goes out. Just look and see, mamma, if you 
don’t believe it.”’ 

I held the wash-basin down for him while 
he washed those mischievous little soft fin- 
vers, and then gave him the towel to wipe 
them on, and he was ready to go and see how 
the strawberries had grown since a few 
hours before. The next day he more vehe- 
mently insisted on having his hands washed, 
and it was only when he began to demand to 
have them washed on every slight occasion, 
whether they were dirty or not, that it oc- 
curred to me he hadn’t any taste for neat- 
ness at all. He had simply got it into his 
head that a part of the programme to get out 
into the open air was washed hands. It was 
a trick of his. Well, now, dear reader, plants 
have tricks, and they just delight in being 
taught tricks. This old, sober, homely, se- 
date catnip caught at the idea at once, of 
putting on many-colored hues, outrivaling 
those of autumn leaves, just for the privilege 
of having a nice place in the garden, and of 
being watered often. It puts on these colors 
exactly as Huber demanded to have his 
hands washed ; and it has succeeded so well 
that almost every rich man in Columbus, 
and, for aught I know, lots of poor ones, not 
only in Columbus, but the world over, have 
given the catnip a nice place in the front 
yard, to revel in the rich soil and abundance 
of water which it loves so well. Now, I 
have not got through yet. I suppose you are 
all well aware that these different varieties 
of variegated plants are now multiplied with 
wondrous rapidity by slips and cuttings and 
layers. This deft gardener, in a little bit of 
pleasantry. asked me what I should think of 
a man who could take the leaf of a plant and 
tear it all into little bits, and then plant 
those little bits of leaves and make them 
srow into bona-fide plants themselves. I told 
him I should think he was possessed of 
witcheraft, or something akin to it. With 
wn odd twinkle in his eye he turned around 
ind raised a newspaper from a bit of pure 
sand. Little bits of leaves of many bright 
colors stuck out of the sand. He took one 
in his fingers, perhaps the size of a half-dol- 
lar, and, drawing it out, displayed a bunch 
Of fibrous roots nearly as large as my hand. 
hen he did the same with others, and so on, 
until my astonishment knew no bounds. 

* But, you have shown me the roots, and 
Inost beautiful roots they are, my friend; 
Low Where is the stalk? ”’ 

Ile held it up close, and, sure enough, buds 
Were starting from those bits of leaves. And 
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then we looked at plants in different stages, 
not grown from seed, but from a bit of leaf. 
When he found a leaf that pleased him he 
pulled it off, or a bit of it, may be, and, 
presto! a great bed of plants came in a few 
days from that bit of leaf. I think he said 
they would root in five days. Clean sand. 
piente of water, no guano or fertilizer of any 
kind. 

* But, my friend, how large is the family 
of plants that can be thus multiplied?” 

**T do not know. I think we may learn to 
multiply all vegetable creation, possibly. in 
this way,” and his answer has been ringing 
in my ears. Not only strawberries, but hon- 
ey-plants and rare flowers may be eventually 
propagated thus. 

Do you want to know whether our old 
friend the catnip still bears honey, after be- 
ing put through all these tricks ? I can not 
tell, but I rather think it does not blossom 
much if any. I know he told me it had be- 
come a greenhouse plant, or, rather. in that 
line, by being worked over. I brought some 
of the plants home, and our gardener is now 
putting them in the children’s flower-bed ; 
and when you come to visit the. Llome of the 
Honey-Bees | am going to try to please you 
with glimpses of beauty such as they showed 
me on the college grounds. 

One thing I appreciate at the agricultural 
colleges is, that they have no secrets. It is 
their business to impart information as well 
as plants and seeds, and this they do faith- 
fully. Would you not, my friends, young 
and old, love to learn how to handle both an- 
imal and vegetable life in the way I have 
been outlining? Well, just roll up your 
sleeves, and go to work. The field 1s open 
before you. It is an open door, and the 
promise stands written over it, ‘ He that 
Is faithful over few things shall be many ru- 
ler over many things.” 
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PAYING OFF THE MORTGAGE. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 











till I get another ball of yarn; this one 
is almost gone.”’ And in a minute or two 
Mrs. Morse came bustling back, and, seat- 
ting herself in her low rocker, asked, 
** Where shall I begin?” 
“Oh! begin at the beginning, and go through to 
the end,” I begged. 
“Then I shall have to begin with the night when 
Ruth came home with Polly, to stay all night. 
“That was five years ago last December. I re- 
member it well, because all the schools around here 
had to be closed on account of the measles. Jordon 
was teaching the Elm-Tree school that winter, and 
Polly was going to school to him. It was not 
our district, but Polly wanted to go to school to her 
father, and the directors let her. It is two miles 
from here and they walked there and back every day. 
Ruth lived with her stepmother over the creek at 
the other side of the district; they had lived there 
only a month or two, and I had never seen them. 
Ruth was thirteen years old; but such a little thing! 
she did not look to be more than ten, and 80 bright! 
I don’t think a night, passed but Jordon and Polly 
had something say to about Ruth Webb. One time it 


( ( 6 F course, I'll tell you about Ruth; just wait 
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would be a piece she had spoken; another, the way 


was sick all one summer, with fever and ague; our 


she had solved a problem in arithmetic; or else she | hogs died with cholera, and our horses with eyi- 


had spelled the school down. She was three years 
younger than Polly, but they were the closest of 
friends. All the big girls treated Ruth well. Polly 
said it was because they wanted her to work their 
examples for them; but I know it was because Ruth 
was a lady—naturally and instinctively a lady. So 
that evening, when Polly brought her in, and intro- 
duced her to me, she bowed low, and then, reaching 
out her hand, said,‘ How do you do, Mrs. Morse? I 
hope you are well.’ I told her I was well, and asked 
after her health; she said she wasn't very well—that 
her head ached; and then we went on to talk about 
the school. I was charmed with the child. 

‘“‘After supper, when we were all sitting around 
the fire, Polly said, ‘Speak one of your pieces for 
mother, Ruth,’ and Ruth asked, ‘Which one?’ ‘Oh! 
the One-Hoss Shay, or Barbara Fritchie,’ said Polly. 

“Then Ruth stood up and spoke the ‘One-Hoss 
Shay’ ina clear sweet voice that had a delightful 
ring to it. After that they played fox and geese 
awhile, and then went to bed; for we always got up 
at four, and we could not afford to sit up late. 


“About midnight Polly came and told me that | 


Ruth was sick. I went into Polly’s room, and the 
minute I saw her I said ‘measles,’ for I knew they 
had it overin the neighborhood where Ruth lived. 
Her face was red as scarlet; her eyes were swollen 
shut; and she was moaning and throwing herself 
about. I put hot bricks to her feet, and a cool wet 
cloth on her head, and sat by her till morning. 
Then we sent for the stepmother and the doctor. 
The doctor came, and said it was as good a break- 
out as he had ever seen, and that the only thing she 
needed was good nursing. The stepmother never 
came. She was an iron-stone-china sort of a wo- 
man, and no more capable of curing for Ruth than a 
bear would be of caring for lilies and pansies. 

“The year after Ruth's mother died, she spent 


with some people named Pearson, and the good- | 


ways-to-do things, and the money-making ways of 
that family, would fill a volume. They were nice 
folks too. I know they were, from what Ruth said 
about them. Then her father married again and 
she went home to live. But her father lived only a 
month after his last marriage; and, as I sat by her 
night after night, I could not help saying, ‘Poor lit- 
tle lamb! poor little lamb!’ 

“1 took care of her at night, and Polly waited on 
herin the daytime. Nearly all of Jordon’s school 
had the measles, and he quit teaching, and she got 
along nicely. 

“One night, when I was sitting by her, she asked 
if she could not stay and live with us. ‘I like you 
all so well, and you are so good to me,’ she said; 
and she pressed ny hand to her cheek that was wet 
with tears. ‘There, there,’ said I, for | knew she 
must not be excited, ‘if we were able we would keep 
you gladly; but we are in debt, and have hard work 
to get along. But you need not go back to your 
stepmother. There are plenty of good people in the 
world who want children to raise; and if we do not 
keep you, we will get you a good home.’ 

“ You see, this farm belonged to Jordon’s father; 
and when he died, Jordon bought out the other 
heirs, and he was obliged to mortgage the place to 
do it; and we had lived plainly, and worked hard, 
and Jordon had taught school every winter, and we 
had paid it all off but a thousand dollars, and that 
seemed to hang. We had bad seasons, and Jordon 














zootic, and every thing seemed to be going to rack 
and ruin. I was discouraged. The first ten years | 
was light-hearted, and thought it almost a joke to 
make money and pay off the mortgage; but for the 
last five years I had been losing heart. I could not 
see where the end would be. But, Jordon loved the 
place, and could not think of leaving it to better 
himself. I am a little sentimental myself; but 
when sentiment comes in conflict with an empty 
stomach or a bare back, then sentiment is bound to 
go to the wall. 

“Well, one day when Ruth was quite well, Jordon 
and Polly stopped me out at the well, just as I was 
starting in with a bucket of water, and asked, both 
at once, just as if they were speaking a piece in 
concert, if I didn’t think we could keep Ruth. 

“*Keep Ruth!’ said I; ‘where is the money to keep 
her on?’ and turning to Polly I asked, ‘Have we 
any coffee in the house?’ ‘No,’ said she, ‘ nothing 
but corn meal and molasses browned together,’ 
‘Have we any sugar?’ I continued. ‘No,’ said Polly, 
‘but we've plenty of sorghum molasses, and it 
makes real good cookies. ‘Have we any tea? | 
went on. ‘No,’ said she, *‘ nothing but spicewood, 
but it is‘ —* Oh, yes! Lknow what you are going to say; 
that spicewood tea sweetened with sorghum is good 
enough for anybody. Sorghuin cakes, sorghum 
tea, and sorghum coffee, corn cakes with sorghum 
on them, fried mush and sorghum; I'm tired to 
death of this everlasting sorghum business.’ And 
then, turning to Jordon, | asked, ‘ How much money 
do you happen to have on hand?’ ‘About two dol- 
lars,’ said he. ‘About two dollars,’ I repeated after 
him, ‘and Ruth's doctor-bill is three dollars, and the 
taxes due next month. Oh how rich we are! we 
ought to start a free hospital, or an orphan asylum, 
with our extra cash. Princes who ride in gold 
chariots are poor when compared with us.’ ‘Well, 
well, well,’ said Jordon hurriedly, ‘if you don’t want 
her, of course we won't keep her. But, Polly wants 
her to stay, and she seems to be a handy little thing: 
and I thought we could contrive to keep her some- 
how. But if you don't want her, why, of course she 
can't stay. I'm going to Ashland to-morrow to 
quarterly meeting, and I'll ask Mr. Hults about tak- 
her. Uve heard they wanted a little girl to live with 
them.’ = 

“*But, I do want her,’ said l. ‘I like the child, 
and should hate to have her goaway; but you know 
how we are situated; if it were not for the mort- 
gage now’—but they had both gone, and left me 
standing there staring in the water-bucket. 

* Ruth stayed on. When spring came, and the 
weather grew warm, and the birds were building 
nests in the June apple-tree in the yard, and the 
bees were humming among the apple-blossoms, 
Ruth came out one morning where I was looking «t 
the May pinks, and stood by me, chewing ber bou- 
net-strings. I knew as soon as I saw her doing that, 
that she had something on her mind, and I aske:, 
*What is it now? ‘The bees!’ said she; ‘four of the 
hives have no live bees in them; and the combs 
ought to be smoked to keep out the moths.’ ‘That's 
easily done,’ said I. ‘Just get the chip-pan that 
we used to smoke mosquitos with, and make a fire 
in it, and set it under the bench, and smoke them 
all you've a mind to.’ ‘Oh, no!’ said Ruth; *! 
don’t mean that; the combs must besmoked wit! 
brimstone, to kill the mothworm, Mr. Pearson kept 
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bees, and IL used to help do every thing with them, 
and I'll fix your bees so they will make ever so much 
honey, if you'll let me.’ 


| And sometimes when the bees did not cluster as 


soon as I thought they ought to, I would get excited, 


| and ask Ruth if I hadn't better beat something, but 


“*Why, of course you may,’ said I; ‘you may do | 
any thing you please with them. They have never 


been of any use tous. They swarm out every sum- 
iner, and we hive them, and they sting us to pay for 
it, and thatis all the pay we ever get. They don't 
make honey enough to keep themselves, and some 
of them die every winter.’ 

“And that child took those bees—there were six 
11 colonies and four dead ones—and she lifted the 
mortgage with them—lifted it right off our backs, as 
it were, and let us stand free once more. That night 
she talked with Jordon about it. He was skeptical 
ut first, for he did not believe that she could do any 
thing with them; but, after she had told him all 
about Pearson’s bees, and the tons of honey that 
they sold, he consented, and said she might try it, 
and that he would get the lumber and things she 
wanted. You see, Ruth was an ‘amateur’ carpen- 
ter; that was what she called herself when any one 
said any thing about her carpenter work. We had 
achest of tools that belonged to brother Charles, 
und Ruth’s father was a carpenter, and had let her 
make little things, and she loved to work in wood. 

“The next morning Jordon went to Ashland to 
mill, and Ruth went with him, and she went to all 
the stores, and picked out the kind of boxes that 
she wanted, and Jordon paid for them. Then he 
drove to a lumber-yard and bought two wide boards 
for covers, and Ruth sent to a bee-furnishing house 
for frames to hang in them. 
came, she had made those twelve boxes into ‘patent’ 
hives, and she took the empty comb from the hives 
where the bees had died (they were hollow logs saw- 
ed off, with boards nailed on one end), and fastened 
itin the new frames with pieces of tin cut from old 
fruit-cans. 
suid bees had too much drone-comb any way, if they 
built the combs themselves. Before Ruth came, we 
ulways had exeiting times when the bees swarmed. 
We rang the dinner-bell, and beat the bottoms out 
of tin pans, and threw water among them, and took 


And before the frames | 


she said there was no need of it. She made drone- 
guards of an old zine that we had thrown away. 
She cut it in strips, and punched them full of holes 
just Jarge enough for the worker-bees to gothrough. 
These she fastened at the entrance of each hive. 
She left them up until the middle of the day, when 
the drones go out to play, and then she shut them 
down, and there would be handfuls of them chilled 
to death under the hives every morning. 

“She said the best thing about comb foundation 
was, that it enabled us to control the production of 
drones, and that a few inches of drone-comb was 
enough for any hive. Oh you ought to hear Ruth 
talk about bees! She had the contents of the 
bee journals at her tongue’s end, and she would 
quote Virgil and Quinby and Langstroth to prove 
any thing that she wanted to prove, and in a week 
or two after they swarmed she put on honey-boxes; 
and almost before we knew it, they were filled with 
the nicest white-clover honey, and she took them off 
and put on more, and we soon had the top of the 
safe piled full of honey clear to the ceiling; and 
whenever Jordon went to town he took a box along, 
and traded it for sugar and things, and we were a 
very sweet family indeed. 

“We made $45.62'4 from the bees that year, be- 
sides eating all the honey we wanted, and giving 
away some, and we had two full boxes to last us till 
honey came again. We had ten colonies of bees in 
good condition; and all that long hot summer, when 


| Ruth was so busy with the bees and other work, she 


She used only the worker-comb; she | 


outthe looking-glass, and often Jordon would fire | 


off the gun before they would begin to settle; and 
we'd hurry and seurry, here and yonder, to get 
them down and into the hives. But, Ruth changed 
wlthat. When the first swarm began to come out, 
she went and stood close to the hive; and when the 
queen came out she caught her and brought her in- 


to the house in her hand; she clipped one wing | 
with Polly’s new scissors, and put her under a tum- | 


Hieron a plate. Then she placed the new hive di- 


rectly in front of the old one, which she had cover- | 
ed with my old black shawl, and she sat in the shade | 
of the maple-trees, and waited for the bees to come | 
| full of the poison that you don’t feel it at all?’ 


buck, 
“I felt dreadfully nervous to see that large clus- 


tcr of bees hanging there. They were high up on 


\he May cherry-tree, and nobody doing any thing. 
ut presently they began to come back, and you 
should have seen them piling and tumbling over 


cach other in their haste to get into the hive. They 
| as they came she killed our common queens, and 


ucted justas if they were ashamed of going out at 
ull, and wanted to hurry in before any one saw 
them. Ruth put the queen down on the bottom- 
hourd, and let her run in with the rest. Ruth and 
Polly carried the new swarm, and set it on four 
ricks, on the north side of the white lilac; for Ruth 
said the bees needed a little shade in hot weather. 





never neglected her lessons. Sometimes she stud- 
ied only half an hour at noon when Jordon was in 
the house to help her, and sometimes an hour at 
night after the day’s work was done. She would 
read every thing she could find. The next winter 
she went to school to Jordon. He taught our school, 
and she had only a mile to go, and she never missed 
aday. The next spring she sent for hives in the 
flat. They cost seventy cents each, and she nailed 
them together herself. She had a guage to hold 
them straight, and a picture of the hive to look at. 
She painted them red, white, and blue, and she 
named our apiary ‘The Union,’ and the hives were 
our colors, she said. Then she sent for a cold-blast 
smoker, that didn’t singe the bees’ wings a mite, 
and we all wore bee-hats made of wire screen; but 
we worked with bare hands, and with our sleeves 
rolled up; and when the bees stung us we did not 
mind it much. 

“One day the Rev. Mr. Carr, our new preacher, 
was taking supper with us, and the talk ran on bees; 
and Ruth said,‘Do you know that, after the bees 
have stung you about two hundred times you get so 


“*T believe you!’ said the reverend gentleman. 
‘If two hundred bees should sting me, I'm quite sure 
T should never feel any thing again,’ and he laughed 
heartily. 

“That year we raised queens tosell. First, Ruth 
sent for Italian and Holy-Land queens; and so fast 


introduced the pure ones. Then she advertised in 
the bee journals that she would sell ‘ dollar queens.’ 

“We sold over a hundred queens and three colo- 
nies of bees and some honey. That was not a good 
honey year. We sent the queens in funny little 


boxes called queen-cages, made of wood and tin, 
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with ascreen door on one side to give the queen | 
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and the few bees with her plenty of air, and there | 
was a little tube filled with candy, made of honey | 


and powdered sugar, for them to eat on the way. 
Queens have been sent in similar cages across the 
ocean in the mails, and have arrived in safety. 

‘Besides this, Ruth wrote for the bee journals 
and made money that way, and, altogether, that 
year we cleared over a hundred dollars, and we had 
twenty-five good colonies to winter over. 

“That winter, Ruth went to school in Ashland. 
She worked for her board, and the tuition was only 
tifteen dollars. The next season we sold over a 
thousand queens; some of them were tested, and 
those we sold for $3.00 each; but the most of them 
were dollar queens. 

“We had an extractor that year, and we extract- 
ed a barrel of as nice basswood honey as mankind 
ever ate. We sold it for ten cents a pound, deliver- 
edon the cars, and threw in the barrel, and that 
year we paid off the mortgage, every cent, every 
mill of it. Polly and IT helped Ruth in all the busy 
times. We sent queens to seventeen States and to 
Canada; dnd the year after, we built this house 
(the old one was just ready to fall down); one side 





had sunk so low that I was almost afraid to walk | 


about the floors, and we had to set pans all 
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A PICTURE OF BEE CULTURE, 


IN POETRY. 





A) 


, are indebted to somebody, we don't 
know who, for a copy of the Blizzavi. 
of Oil City, Pa., containing the fol- 
lowing poem. It was certainly writ- 
ten by somebody who knows bees, 
without question, and some one who possess- 

es no mean talent, according to my judg- 
ment; but there is one thing in it that gave 

me pain, and that is, that any bee-keeper u- 

der any circumstances (and I grant you they 

sometimes meet trials not to be Teapiocd) 
should so far lose self-control as to swear. 

We hope you did not do so, friend M., and 

that it was only for the sake of making 
rhyme that you put in that word. In fact, | 

was tempted to cross the word out and sub- 
stitute another ; but I really should have no 
right to do that, you know, so I concluded 
to simply put in a remonstrance, as I have 
done, not only against profane swearing, but 
against any thing that would seem to indi- 
cate that we are addicted to any such habit. 
Now, why can you not change it so as to 
leave that word out, and have it stand as a 





over the beds to catch the drips when it rained. | gem without a flaw ? 


Then we bought the cottage organ and the phaeton. | 


Ruth is now at the Cooper Institute, in New York. 


It is an art school, and was endowed by Peter Coo- | 


per, the great philanthropist, for poor boys and girls. | 


She is going to be a wood-engraver. 


She is working | 


hard, but she finds time to write us splendid letters | 


every week. 

“We have one hundred colonies of bees now. 
Polly attends to them ; she runs them for comb 
honey mostly, beeause it is less work. She writes 
for the bee journals too. She took music lessons all 
last winter, and she plays the organ in the new 
church every Sunday. 

“Jordon doesn’t teach school any more, and he 
seems to grow younger every year, and I feel that 
to Ruth we owe it all. 

* Dear litttle Ruth! the Ruth in the field of Boaz 
never gleaned more faithfully than she, nor loved 
her mother-in-law better than Ruth loves me.” 

I looked at Mrs. Morse to see if she was going to 
tellany more; her eyes were closed, her ball was on 
the floor, her knitting was sliding off her lap; she 
was asleep. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Fulton Co., Il. 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR PEOPLE WHO 
HAVEN’T EVEN A GARDEN. 


A SUGGESTION FROM ONE OF OUR BEE-FOLKS. 


ERHAPS some of the young folks would like 
to know how to raise strawberries where 
there isn’t room for a “patch.” I take the 
following from the report of the Western 
New-York Horticultural Society: 

“Take a barrel, and bore rows of inch holes about 
five inches apart. Fill with soil to the first row of 
holes, put 4 plant in every one; fillup to the next 
row, and set another row of plants, and so on, until 
the barre! is filled. You can get about 100 plants in 
a barrel, Whenever the soil in the barrel gets dry, 
water with liquid manure. Inthe case described, 
those planted in the barrel had five good berries to 
the plant, while those planted in the ground in the 
usual manner had scarcely a good berry.” 

Howard Center, Iowa. BURDETT HASSETT. 






) 





These lines, my disappointed friend, 
Which meekly now to you T send, 
And which in meekness I have penned, 
Will truly say 
Why to your home I did not wend 
My way to-day. 


I am a bee-man, as you know— 

One of those chaps that to and fro 

Among the hives can come and go 
With careless ease, 

And gaily seoff at folks who show 
A fear of bees. 


One of the chaps who laugh at those 

Who don so many extra clothes, 

And mutile so from eyes to toes 
Their timid forms, 

That they resemble Esquimaux, 
When hiving swarms. 


Well, yesterday, with dauntless air, 

And honey-tools, did I repair 

Unto the shrub-fringed regions where 
Our hives are set, 

To take such surplus stores as there 
Might be to get. 


**As merry as a marriage-bell”’ 
The work went on. ‘This year ‘tis well— 
Plenty to eat and some to sell; 
Yes, quite a lot, 
Whereas last year a decent smell 
We hardly got.” 


’Twas thus I murmured as I plied 
My smoker and my brush, and eyed 
With honest apicultural pride, 
Upon the board, 
The white-capped sections, side by side, 
With sweetness stored, 


But, sweet and joyous thoughts must flee: 
When most my bosom throbbed with glee, 
Up rose a “ busy little bee ”’ 

From out the lot, 
And made a lightning pass at me. 

(t heeded not.) 


Again it Game (I feared no foes); 

And then again (still all repose): 

And then upon my dainty nose 
It litand hung; 

Then it dug in its little toes; 
And then it stung, 
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Ah! how it humped its little back! 

I thought T heard it fairly crack, 

And saw its little face grow black 
AS aged comb; 

That bee was no untutored quack— 
It “sent it home.” 


You should have seen me paw the air 

And drop my tools, and claw my hair, 

And through the currant-bushes tear 
With steps not short; 

And rub my well-punched nose, and swear 
And sneeze and snort! 


Enough. This is no joking sham, 
But true as your naine isn’t Sam; 
I've told you why I’m where I am, 
And not at ease. 
My nose is bigger than a ham— 
Away with bees! 
—F. F. Murray. 


ANOTHER DRONE-TRAP. 


_ downward. 


- Bend the point into an eye, like 
the eye of a needle, only larger, and then 


| drive a small blind-staple so that one leg goes 


| through this eye. 


The pin will now swing 


| easily, but can not get out of place so as to 


ret. stuck, even if the box is tipped over. 
al . . . 

he best proof of the working of the ma- 
chine is, that it actually did the work. And 
now, friend George, if our other friends suc- 
ceed in making it catch all the drones in one 
day, we shall owe you a vote of thanks.—I 


| am glad that you are posted in regard to the 
| historical events connected with your home. 


| FROM THE LAND OF THE ORANGE- 


GROVES. 


| MRS. E. L, FROSCHER WRITES TO THE JUVENILES. 


DESCRIBED BY ONE OF OUR JUVENILES ONLY 11) 


YEARS OLD. 


\ATHER has 10 stands of black bees he bought 





plicity and Langstroth hives as fast as he gets 
Italian queens to Italianize them, and when- 


this spring; he is transferring them into Sim- | 


ever he thinks they have sealed their honey | 


so that they pay for the outlay at the same time. 
One hive in particular had so many drones in it 
that father made a trap to catch them; it is a small 
box with glass in the place of the lid, 3 or 4 holes 





HAVE never written you a letter, so I thought 


« ‘ I would try to-day.- Our bees are working nice- 
“oly. We extracted 100 gallons last week of the 
nicest honey I ever saw, and the best tasted. 
It was gathered from the cabbage-palmetto 
tree. I suppose there are many of you who never 


saw acabbage-palmetto tree. It has in the topa 
cabbage that is good to eat, cither cooked or raw, 
and they make splendid pickles. The leaves are 
good to braid, and make hats of, ard we cover our 


| bees for shade with them, so it is a useful tree. I 


bored in the box close to the bottom near one end | 


‘each hole large enough to admit a drone); a pin 
hent like a JU is driven in on the under side of each 
hole inside of the box; another large-sized pin is 
driven in to hang over the center of the hole with 
the point through the U at the bottom, but clear of 
the bottom. 
made for them; the pin moves in with them as far 


voing back again. There is a strip cut out on the 


The drones pass through the holes | 


opposite side of the trap for workers that may come | 


in to pass out. This trap is placed on half of the 
entrance to the hive; the other half is closed with a 
slat, so that workers only can pass under it. Father 
puts this trap on early in the morning. It will catch 
all the drones in one day. 

I live at Point Lookout, where General Hooker 
fought the “Battle above the Clouds.” I have 3 
brothers and one sister. GEORGE LAWSON. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Our friends will please bear in mind, that, 
in the drone-trap described by our friend 
George, the drones are permitted to go into 
the trap through holes over which a common 
brass pin is hung, so as to act like a valve. 
When the drone pushes his head against the 
pin it moves it out of the way so as to let him 
pass; but after he has passed it hangs 
straight down across the opening. The bent 
pin which our friend likens to a letter U is 
inore properly like a blind-staple. This is 
driven over the lower end of the pin, and the 
opening is long enough to allow the pin to 
slip down far enough to let the drone pass ; 
then when it drops down vertically of its 
own accord it is prevented from being push- 
ed from one side to the other by this same 
blind-staple. The only difficulty in the mat- 
ter seems to be to get the pin hung so it will 
swing freely, and not drop out. It seems to 
ine the readiest way of accomplishing this 
would be to hang the large-sized pin head 


; : | They soon find it 
aus the U allows it, and the pin prevents them from | 


presume we shall extract as much more honey this 
week of the same kind. 

I think the Cyprians the best honey-gatherers as 
well as the best stingers. We use plenty of smoke 
when we gotothem. I notice when honey is scarce, 
the bees work on scattering flowers. Among them 
are what we call “ fly-catechers,” a very sticky or 
gummy flower; if the bees alight on it they stick. 
out, so they fly around the 
flowers and stick their tongues out. I willsend you 
a piece in this, though it has been in press a good 
while. It is a wild flower. 

The bees work well on the crape myrtle. There 
are three kinds — the pink, crimson, and white. I 


| have the pink and crimson, but the white is more 





common north. If any one wishes the pink and 
erimson (or purple), and will send me the white, I 
will send in return the kind I have, or any other 
flowers or bulbs, though I have not a great variety. 

I know our orange-trees would look nice to many 
of you. We have more oranges this year than we 
have ever had before, though I miss the apples, 
peaches, etc. But some friends north send us such 
fruits, either dried;fresh, or canned, and we send 
oranges in return, which is very pleasant to both 
sides. 

I like to read the letters from so many little girls 
and boys, and a good deal of useful information can 
be learned through them. Elbert is writing a let- 
ter. Last winter, while we were making founda- 
tion, Elbert suggested that we try the white of an 
egg tokeep the sheets from sticking to the rollers. 
We did try, and found it was the very thing we 
needed. We had no more trouble. I thought it 
was a pretty good suggestion for a boy ten years 
old, and I found it much nicer making foundation 
than using starch. I used a little cold water with 


the egg, after we got started. Did any of you ever 
try running honey from a barrel with a siphon? 
It is slow but convenient. 

Mrs. L, E. FROSCHER., 
La Grange, Brevard Co., Fla., Aug. 1, 1884. 


We use one. 
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A JUVENILE INVENTION; USING THE WHITE OF AN 


EGG IN MAKING FDN. 

Our bees are working nicely. 
Land queen last week. It is doing well. 
it would stick in spite of all we could do. 
all that was mentioned. I was helping them; and as | 
it kept sticking, I proposed to try the white of an | 
egg, and it worked well. ELBERT A. FROSCHER. 

La Grange, Fla., Aug. 18, 1884. 

Thank you, my friend, for your valuable | 
hints and suggestions.—We are glad to hear | 
about the tree that bears cabbages. No | 
doubt the white of an egg diluted with wa- | 
ter will be found an excellent lubricator to | 
keep the wax from sticking to the founda- 
tion-rolls. I am afraid it will take an awful | 
lot of eggs, however, in our establishment. | 
We use two or three barrels of starch a | 
year. Your suggestion, friend Elbert, was | 
a good one, and I am glad to hear it got you | 
out of your trouble. 


e_— 


| same hive should tight, Alice. 
Papa got a Holy- | 
Papa and | 
mamma made our first foundation last winter, and | 


We tried | 


I can not tell you why members of the 
Are not the 
hives so close together that the bees from 
some other hive get in there by mistake?- | 
would not advise any small structure for 
wintering bees. Unless it is large enough to 
hold forty or fifty swarms, they would prob- 
ably be worse off than outdoors, where they 


| would get some benefit from the sun. be- 
' sides, houses built outdoors, unless made 


large, and at considerable expense, do not 
do as well as cellars. See what the A BC 
book has to say in this matter. 


TT <i 
A HEAVY LOAD TO CARRY. 


A NICKEL’S WORTH OF HONEY. 





HILDREN, 1 have no money to-day, except a 
a nickel, and that hasa history. Two boys 
came yesterday four times for a nicke!'s 
worth of honey. Now, there is neither protit 
nor pleasure in selling a nickel’s worth ot 


4), 


| honey, except seeing them enjoy eating it. They sit 


ALICE’S DESCRIPTION OF HIVING A 
SWARM. 


WHAT THEY DID, AND WHAT THE BEES DID. 





3 HERE was a good deal of fun about it. Nota 
great deal of fun either, but it was fun after 
all was over. We had all been raspberrying; 
and when we came home papa went out to | 





“our apiary’’ to see if all was well, and, to | 
his surprise, he found that No. 3 had swarmed. We 
had just had a slight shower, and in looking around 
he saw them in a large ball ona limb of a tall oak- 
tree. Papa called me, and we all set about to hive 
it. Papa climbed the tree, and my sister and I fixed 
the hive and sheet. No sooner had the sawing com- 
menced than the stinging began too. I was not 
paying attention as I ought, and the shaking of the 
limb, caused by the sawing, shook a good many bees 
trom the cluster, that came down right over my 
shoulders. I didn’t mind it just then, for the whole 
limb came tumbling down on the sheet, and papa 
came hurrying down the tree, and he, with mam- 
ma’s help, managed to get the bees out from his 
shoes and from under his hat. Contrary bees, that 
they were! No sooner had we them in the hive 
than they came right out and clustered on a small 
branch suspended from a very large one. Papa had 
a ladder made by this time, and we attached a smok- 
ing rag to the end of along pole. Papa climbed the 
ladder, and we smoked him well. Do tell us how 
much your smokers are. We need one, I’m sure. 
All went well this time, and we soon had those 
naughty bees safely housed in their place. 

There are a few things which mamma wants me 
to speak about especially. First, about our bees | 
fighting. They seem to fight together, members of 
the same hive. Sometimes the alighting-board and | 
a good way around is almost covered with dead 
bees. What is the cause? 

Basswood is not very good this year; at least, it 
didn’t bloom very well. 

Our cellar is not good. We were intending to 
build this fall, but circumstances will not permit. 
Papa wishes to know if you would think it advisa- 
ble to build some sort of a little shed outside, and 
put a couple of loads of straw on it, and ventilate it 
well for the cold winters of Minnesota. 

ALICE E. REDOUTE. 

Alexandria, Minn., Aug, 10, 1884. 








| things. 


down on the sidewalk under a shade-tree, dividing 
it carefully, and smack their lips over it with such 
keen relish. I went out to the honey-house for the 
honey, and the boys went along. One of them called 
out that the bees were after him, and ran into the 
house. WhenI came intothe house, and went to 
put up the nickel, my porte-monnaie was gone. 


| These boys belonged in St. Louis, and probably took 


a train immediately for there, soon after taking my 
money. But, they took a load with them that they 
will never be able to get clear of—not the porte- 
monnaie, for they can throw that away, and spend 
the money, but the load of a guilty conscience. 

I've been sorry for those poor boys all day, and 
pray God to show them the error of their ways. 
I've thought a great deal about bad boys lately. 
Not my own, for I have none, but some boys that | 
know, whose mother is in her grave. I expect tu 
pass through this world but once, and I must do mny 
duty while I am on the way, for I can not return to 
perform what is undone. Cain said, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ And others say, “ Let their 
fathers take care of them.”’ Butif I do not make 
an effort, at least, to put them where they will be 
taught what is right, will not God hold me respon- 
sible? 

A dear friend of mine, whose children are al! 
grown, said to me lately, “I made a great mistake 
in educating my children; and if it were to do over 
again, I would do very differently. I would edu- 
cate the hand and head together. This thing ot 
giving the whole attention to books, and not doing 
any real work until through school, is all wrong.”’ 

Years ago a boy was rich who owned a jack-knife ; 
and if he wanted a top, kite, or sled, he made it, and 


| enjoyed making such things much more than play- 


ing with them. Now they are bought ready made. 
Boys, when you have money enough to buy asled, 
invest it in a kit of tools, and make your own play- 
If you want a swarm of bees, make a hive, 
movable frames and all, and pick up potatoes, or do 
some kind of work, to earn a swarm to putin it. 
And if youare going to use the honey at home, 
make your own surplus boxes. You can doit if you 
try. 

Mr. Root wants work for the boys and girls of 
Medina, Ohio, and we want work for the boys and 
girls all over the United States. Do not run away 
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from home, as the boys did who stole my money, 


| 


but seek work where you are—not easy work, and | 


don't do any thing until you find it. When school is 
out, if you have no work at home perhaps some of 
your neighbors have; and,if you are willing and 
handy, they would be glad to pay you for doing it. 
Peoria, LL. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


rr oe ee 


THE WAY THEY KEEP SALOONS OUT, 
IN LOMPOC. 


CALIFORNIA GREAT FOR HONEY, BUT DEATH ON 
WHISKY. 





SAR CHILDREN:—We went to Lompoc re- 
cently. Now, Lompoc (pronounced Lom- 
poke) is a village where they are trying to 
keep out saloons; and when any one is mean 
enough to talk of starting one there, every- 
body is interested to know what the people will do; 
tor, unfortunately, there is no State law against sa- 
loons yet; but when our Band of Hope boys and 
virls get to voting we expect to have a law of that 
kind; but at present no one has authority to keep 
out saloons. Still, three have tried to have a saloon 
there, and the first one was opened in a hotel. The 
people went to the owners and asked them, in the 
name of God and humanity, and, knowing the sen- 
timent of the people against saloons, if they would 
not discontinue it. But, no. The love of money 
was greater than the love for humanity. 





So after 
every means was employed within the law, and par- 
cents were saddened by learning that their boys were 
enticed there, and even some fathers who had mov- 
ed to Lompoe to get away from the temptations of 
suloons, were being ruined, a few met in secret 
couneil, and decided that it must go. 

Well, one morning an unlighted bomb was found 
in the saloon, and the proprietor was so alarmed 
that he sold out his hotel, and left within a week. 
Then some others built a house and kept liquors, 
and a strict watch was kept, night and day, for a 


time. The same entreaties were used with them, | 


and failed. The proprietor had to go away on busi- 
ess one day; and while his clerk was away at sup- 
per, the building was blown up with lighted bombs, 
and the ruins stood as a memento for more than a 
year, 

Then two other beings tried it. They built their 
6 x 8 building close to an innocent man’s house, and 
defied being blown up. The people met — men, wo- 
nen, and children — and after prayers and songs to 
God in the open streets, men and women went to 
that building and begged of them to shut it up. 
rhey only laughed, and said no; they would not. 
soa rope was run around the house in a twinkling, 
und men, women, and children had that building 
torn down in short order, the proprietors getting 
out the best they could. They went to law about it; 
hut although we have lots of liquor-drinkers in this 
lovely country, yet not one would convict any of the 
people, and so Lompoc is left in peace for the pres- 
ent. 

As we were going to Lompoc, away up a good- 
sized mountain we saw a large lake. It is called by 
‘he Spanish, Seco. Now, Seco means dry; but as 


there is always lots of water in it, I can not imagine 
why they call it dry, unless it is because it has no 
inlet nor outlet that we can see. There are no trees 
around it, and there must be great evaporation 
during the summer, yet it does not get lower. The 
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waters are rily, and no one dares drive into it, as the 
quicksand is very bad. The Spanish say that there 
is no bottom, but we rather doubt that; but as no 
one has a boat to try it, we have to take their word 
for it. 

As we were coming back from Lompoe the sun 
was just setting behind the mountains that rise on 
three sides of the lake, and the beautiful lights and 
shades cast by the setting sun made my heart glad 
and thankful to God for strewing such beautiful 
and beneficial things in our path; and I am sure the 
cattle which surrounded the lake, quenching their 
thirst after the heat of the day, were grateful too, 
for they were all so peaceful. 

RECORD OF THE HILTON APIARY FOR 188b. 

We had 100stands, spring count, and have 175 now. 
We got 10 tons of honey, so clear that fine print can 
be read through an inch bottle full of it, and it is de- 
licious in flavor, and thick. Wenever have had any 
of that kind candy, although we have kept it over a 
year. I don’t know what it might do if frozen, but 
we can not try that here. Mrs. J. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., August, 1884. 

It may not be just the thing at the present 
time to blow up saloons with bombs, or to 
put a big rope around them and pull them 


to pieces, as you tell us they do, Mrs. H., in 


California; but still, I think the determined 
spirit exhibited by the people of Lompoc is 
about what we need just now at the present 
crisis. It seems to me it is an indication 
that there is a screw loose somewhere, when 
a small minority of uneducated, besotted 
liquor-sellers should defy the efforts of our 
schools and churches, and of the pure men 


/ and women that represent the intelligence 





of our land. 
lll tac 
VIDET’S OBSERVATORY-HIVE. 





Also a Description of the way Bees Behave. 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF MY LITTLE NIECES AWAY 
OVER IN ENGLAND, 


EAR UNCLE AMOS:—I am a little girl 9 years 
old, and Lelaim you as my unele. [| know 
you will not mind. I want to tell you about 
bees. Iam staying with my ear sister; her 
name is Mrs Tomlin, and my new brother 

keeps bees in an observatory-hive, 4 L. frames. 

You can see the bees on both sides; you can see the 

queen-bee back into a cell and then lay an egg in it. 

You can also see the workers hatch from the cells. 

I sit at the window watching the bees come home 

with knickerbockers on. ThenI cansee them come 

up into the hive with a great fuss, twirling round 
and round on the comb before they put their load 
away intoacell. Another bee is waiting to press 
the knickerbockers down to the bottom of the cell. 

I can always see the queeninaring of bees, some 

kissing her and others making way for her, so that 

she can lay eggs. 
We take GLEANINGS, and [read the JUVENILE. 

I like it very much. We always read the Home Pa- 

pers, because they are so nice. I go to Sunday- 

school. VIDET BERNHARD. 
251 Green St., Victoria Park, England, July 12, 1884. 
Thank you, friend Videt, for the very ac- 
curate description of the way your bees be- 
have. I know it is true, for I have seen 
them do almost every thing you mention. 
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Se ihe > mais , : thik cent eis ih ed RES a 
Sacre: | 
aS - A GOOD REPORT FOR A BOY. 
‘ ye ao We have 75 swarms of bees. I caught a swarm 
: sb fe three years ago. I have 17 swarms; from one of 
(23 them I took 164 lbs. of honey in one season. We 
J ga? ee have a vineyard, and had a good crop of grapes last 
2 8 hel ee 4 
ot ® .? | year, and got a good price for them. T have a 
. oe Pie |b strawberry-bed which did well for the season. 
| Mel Ss ’ . 
a ee CHuas. L. DAVIS, age BL. 
> 2 The s Carbon Bluff, IL, Feb. 2, 1884. 
. eae. Cras i eae 
yas ay 
. glek GETTING STRAWBERRY CRAZY. 
: Cay: a ; oi Pa bas 35 colonies of bees. We did not get much 
; aah se : WN ' 5 arenes pee of aie. ueter, » | honey this year, and what we did get we could not 
eis hae letter forthis department, CONTAINING | ext. We have a strawberry patch, but they are not 
weet £ SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY | : 2 
. a Le ae 2 KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, | potted plants. Pa and the boys got strawberry 
Ye ee ae ‘Eco. pent Danang ashen! sexcel” | crazy last spring, and set. out 600 plants, so by next 
>. i E,, Many of these books contain the same mat- | summer we expect to pick a good many berries. 
ae ter that you find in Sunday-school books : 
athe costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had ELLA M. Lovett. 
, one or more books, give us the names that we Crestline, Ohio, Aug. 21. 1884. 
7 may not send the same twice. We have now 
} in stock six different books, as follows; viz.. Ae ON ARE eS ie 
< Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 160 SWARMS, AND 6000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
- Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Koom. My uncle keeps about 160 swarms of bees, and hus 
iene eared : taken 6000 lbs.of honey from them. He takes GLEAN- 
oy “A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; "ne z age Be Ba nT eae Se a 
4 Aw’ faith, he'll prent it.” INGS, and I read the children’s letters. Bees are 
sf) ; working on buckwheat now. His honey is nearly al! 
od Pee Seah a ; sew . | extracted. He keeps it in kegs and barrels. His hon- 
f ELL, little friends, for the first time | oy nouse is almost full now. 
in a good while we have used up the I Sioa se 
2: Zc 4 = 4 ALLIE CATES, age 9. 
last letter in that little drawer in MY | Independence, Ia., Aug. 25, 1884, 
desk, labeled ** Juvenile Letters.” I 
presume you have been so busy dur- MOVING BEES. 
ing these vacation days with your plays and} My Uncle Howard keeps bees. My papa and he 
pastimes that you have not had time t0 | own a saw-mill, and so he lives here all through the 
write letters as you do in thew eee ae week. Last summer he brought part of his bees up 
. : : as gy, sh hee 
W ell, all la I fount Rb tet — * tin here so they could make honey off the weeds and 
t pried a epg itl er soda utaadietae thoroughwort. When he brought them and let 
di ‘itl on this hy t Se beer he morning them out they were awful cross, and we had to keep 
A * either : . get cs 5: out of the way. Uncle Howard has 40 swarms. | 
re FROM GRAND-RIVER APIARY. have all the honey I want. Ww hite-clover honey is 
Cy Pe ; i : the best. My papa is afraidof bees, and runs every 
le cn 1 My brother has 28 colonics of bees, and | wateh | .. : . 
oR oP tt . Sahelian Ret tian sentinieneainia eatinates lated tee eal time one comes near him. INEZ M. CLEVELAND. 
i ee - ~ scresomnaragennconnt - & . Giddings, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 
ot, Wah me 50 cents aswarm. Tam 11 years old, and I go es ci aE Oa 
eee, Gy to Lyons to Sabbath-school. JENNIE KENYON. PRIBR AND MIS. BROTHER. 
ra a * Lyons, Mich. : My brother has 13 bees, and he likes to talk bees. 
eg bead : CUTTING A BEE-TREE. My brother gets every month one of your GLEAN- 
Pa id , There are lots of wild bees here in the woods. | 1n@s, and he likes to read it. This year is not very 
Ween Old Mr. Stanly found 7 or 8 Last summer papa | good for honey. Last year my brother got some of 
F : ee & found aswarm of Italians in a cottonwood 60 feet | your Simpson and spider plants, and every morn- 
ep At high. He cut the tree, but it all broke up and | ing there is a big drop of honey in it. 
ee : killed the most of them and the queen, so they all PETER A. SCHWARTZ, age II. 
~ ‘pee died. They had 3 gallons of honey. Berne, Ind., August 14, 1884. 
a ae Glendon, Iowa. LEE MILLER, age 9. It seems to me, Peter, your brother is not 
Be taiheiaiteie ieee citaeieitieniaenieemtie a very large bee-man, if he has only 13 bees. 
Hae ' sit bala dinadin: 2) dilian ents iemaetines aitailac atin I presume you mean he has 13 hives of bees, 
he he pprpintinibgeguiten -pyietionspeiin © very we | do you not? Well, never mind, for I know 
mg but I thought I would write to you and tell you that is the way they have of talking in a 
; ge Te about papa’s bees. He is interested in the queen good many neighborhoods. Iam glad you 
Xs eae business, and he sells a great many. He thinks his | saw the honey on the spider and Simpson 
*, albino bees are the prettiest and best bees in the plants. k 
: world. DANNIE PIKE. ; : 
53% Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md., Aug. 13, 1884. DOES WHITE CLOVER MAKE WHITE HONEY-COMB: 
#2 4s ; — - - I live in Central Kentucky. The honey-comb 
te THE CANARY BIRD WITH ONLY ONE EYE, ETC, | there is as white as milk, and the honey is a light 
: My papa has no bees, but Lam in hopes he will | straw color. Here the comb is very dark, and the 
sis? ; get some, as | am fond of honey. He buys honey | honey is almost brown. The reason is, because the 
of Mr. Taleott. I have taken one and a half terms | bees here have no white clover to eat, mother says. 
‘ 4 in music, which I like very much. I live near the JOHN J. DUNLAP, age 8. 
. creek, for my papa is a miller; | have a pet lamb; Lexington, Ky., Aug. 25, 1884. 
“a oll its name is Jennie. It is six months old. I had a While your mother is partly right, friend 
tek canary bird which was hatched with only one eye, | John, I think that there are other sources 
aay LuLu PErTTIGROVE, age jl, | that produce even whiter honey and whiter 
ees Owego, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1884, comb than the white clover. 
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We sold nearly 900 Ibs. of extracted honey at 12'4 
cis. a pound to one man. My brother has taken 
cure of the bees last year. I have been going to 
school. EMMA KIRK, age II. 

Columbus, Kans. _ 


LULU AND HER AUNTIE. 

My auntie taught me how to write. She used to 
reach school, but now her health is poor, so she is 
trying to keep bees for profit, She uses the Con- 
trollable hive, with glass boxes. May be she will 
write you some day to tell you how she gets along 
with her bees. I goto school every day I can, and 
| like to read good books. 

LuLu E. GLFFORD, age 8. 

East Chatham, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1884. 


ELMER'S LETTER, VERBATIM. 
My PA H4y 5 CoLONIes or Bees. 1 LiKe To 
WA Ork wiTx tTHeM, i go; sTUSNe OND®, 
THo Beosg get A loTa of HoNeyfroM BlUe- 
VerViNe, ONe SWArM- Wen, Of BuaT PA 
f>uND TheMiN* WooDs. 

eLawrHelSoLMAN. Age s. 

sitVer LakoiND 
if-YOU ThINKTHINK THis IS WOrTh 65 
BoOk PLedg-SeND ROBay fA Xa iLy. 


CHARLEY’S LETTER. 

My pa has 5colonies of bees. He has wintered 3 
of them. They gather honey from mustard. My 
pais afraid of the bees. He has my brother to take 
out honey. He had two swarms in a hive, but they 
would not stay. Bees will not stay in a hive that 
stands out in the hot sun. I have four brothers and 
two sisters. I go to school, and I read in the Fourth 
Reader. CHARLEY HEISELMEN, age 13. 

Silver Lake, Ind. 


HENRIETTA’S REPORT. 

| love to read the letters in GLEANINGS. Last year 
pupa sold 28 hives of bees and kept two, which 
mamma attended to. She increased to 14 hives, and 
extracted 509 lbs. of honey. This year we have 29 
hives and 1200 lbs. of honey, besides the wax. The 
hives were all three and four story, and the bees 
built nearly all their own combs. We put empty 
frames between the combs, and the bees built them 
out in a hurry. We have ahive which had two 
queens. HENRIETTA PLETTINGER, age 9. 

Bayou Sara, La., Aug. 14, 1884. 





THOMAS’ EXPERLENCE. 

| thought Iwould tell you about my experience 
with bees. In the spring, 1883, I bought a swarm of 
Italian bees from a man, and paid $10.00 for them. 
They were in good order, ane plenty of honey. The 
queen is about two years old and is a good laying 
one. In August I took 27 Ibs. of honey, and sold it 
all for 20 ets.a pound. It was allin section boxes. 
In September | took off 23 lbs. more, and it was all 
vone before the next night. IL put a large box over 
the hive, and packed it full of straw for wintering. 
They had 8 frames of honey. I use the Simplicity 
hive. THOMAS BELL, age I. 

Corning, Lowa, Jan. 29, 1884. 





A BUMBLE-BEES’ NEST, ETC, 

We bought two skeps last fall. Well, they both 
died off; they dwindled away. One lasted till some 
time in June, and the other died in April. Well, they 
bought 3swarms in June. They were young bees. 
They are getting on well. We haye a bumble-bees’ 











nestin the side of the house, between the lining and 
weather-boards. They get in and out at a small 
crack in the door-cheek. I got stung onthe lip by 
one, and [Tran and put wet soda on it. It swelled 
up some, but it went down as fast as it swelled up. 
I got stung six timesthat week—four times one day ; 
three times on one foot, and once on the other. 
ANNIE HUSTLER, age If. 
Aughrin, Ont., Can., Aug. Il, 1884. 


HIVING A SWARM OF BEES, AND THE TROUBLE 
THEY HAD. 
When father was coming home from Lowa he saw 


|} aswarm of beesinastump. My brotherand father 
| brought them home, and after about four weeks 


they swarmed. They flew over the house into the 
garden. They wanted to alight on mother, who was 
there making a noise. They stung hersome. They 
alighted ona sunflower at last, and it broke over. 
Father gota hive, and put them init. They went 
out in the woods while we were at church. Ina 
day or two they went off. The ones in the old hive 
are getting along well, and making honey. 
JENNIE E. DENMAN, age ll. 
Northfield, Minn., July 24, 1884. 
EFFIE’S LETTER. 

I have no bees, but pa has some. Two years ago 
he had 4 hives, and now he has about 26. They are 
all black bees, but pa says he expects to send to you 
for some Italian queens in the spring. He sent to 
you for an extractor last summer, and extracted 
about 700 Ibs. of honey. I helped him extract it. 
Most of it was clover honey. Last summer pa gave 
my sister Lizzie and me ten cents for every swarm 
of bees that we saw come out of the hive. I got 
thirty cents. My brother Tom found two bee-trees 
last summer. He cut them, and didn’t get much 
honey, but he saved the bees. The mice killed one 
of pa’s swarms this winter. I like honey, and I am 
not much afraid of bees. Errre JOHNSON, age I. 

Thomas Hill, Mo, _ ; 

A TRIP TO THE LAKE, AND ABOUT FINDING A 
SWARM OF BLACK BEES. 

I thought | would write you a few lines this beau- 
tiful Sabbath morning. Yesterday we all went to 
the lake—papa, mamma, and we children,five in num- 
ber. Paand brother Frank caught a few fish. Pa 
built a stone stove, or furnace, laid a flat stone on 
top of it, and fried the fish. A very nice time we 
had riding on the lake. About sundown we started 
for home, and on the way I found a swarm of black 
bees hanging on an apple-tree by the roadside. 
Early this morning pa and Frank took a box and 
went after them. They found them hanging there 
all right. After smoking them and shaking them 
into the box, they put them ina sheet and brought 
them home. Pa gave them an Italian queen, and 
they are working finely. I go to school every day, 
and read in the Fourth Reader. 

MYRA SNYDER, age &. 

Clarksville, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1884. 


HOW TO STOP SWARMING, 

My father has kept bees as long as I remember. 
He says 18 years. One spring he lost them all, and 
three years ago he lost 72 swarms, and had but 6 
left. Last spring he had 20, and increased up to 37 
swarms. They have done well. I have five broth- 
ers, the oldest 16 years of age. He had charge of 
the bees last summer. Father had been away from 
home except Sundays, building houses. I had to 
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help my brother putting on and taking off boxes, | 


and cutting out queen-cells. Father does not like 
to increase much. We cut out queen-cells eight 
days after the first swarm came out. The late 
swarms we hive, and look up the queen, take her 
away, and put the swarm back. Again, eight days 
after, we cut out the queen-cells all but one; that 
stops their swarming. 
GEORGE HILLENBRAND, age IIL. 
Sun Prarie, Dane Co., Wis., Jan. 23, 1884. 
MABEL AND HER GRANDMA, VERBATIM. 

1AM SIX YEARS OLD AND LiVe [In RoOKVILLF 


TcLLAUTd cO CoNN. BuT 444 NOW VisIT- | 


ING MY GrAnvnDab |N PoMFRor. ThF UNCLE 
WhERE | aM stAYING hAS ThirtY-Fcouk 
hIVES oF BEE:s. hE haS JuST REcEe|VEDA 
SMALL sWarM WiTh A QueadN FROM iTALY 
hE hAD 4 SWARM CoME oUt YEstfRDAY AnD 
AiVeQ A FeW WITh TOE QuEEN AnD !Et The 
OThErs Ge BAcK TS Th® oLDhIVE. go ThaT 
ThEY WAZOULD MAke MORE HONEY. | hAVo 
JUST ReAD ThE sist PART OF PILGRIM’s 
PRoGRE xs. MABEL H. HYOE. 

RocKViLLE, CONN. 

HONEY CAKE AND HONEY PIE. 

Pa has been keeping bees for a number of years, 
but was never successful until last summer, when 
we got enough honey for ourown use. He has 16 
swarms. I like honey. I think it is good on buck- 
wheat cakes. You asked for a recipe to make hon- 
ey cake or pie. My ma made a cake, and put honey 
between the layers in the place of jelly. I can't 
think of any other way, unless we make a honey 
pie of strained honey, but I think that would be too 
sweet. Pa has bought four queens this summer— 
two Holy-Lands and two Italians. Patakes GLEAN- 
INGS, and | like to read it. ITwonder when I read 
the next number, if I shall read this letter. 

Fultonham, N. Y. LOTTIE BECKER. 

I rather think, frienk Lottie, when you 
come to read this number of the bee journal 
you will read your letter. Is it not funny, 
that I can guess so well? 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC BEE-KEEPER, AND WHAT 
TEN-YEAR-OLD BOY SAYS ABOUT HIM. 

My pa has 30 swarms of bees. He has taken out 
between 600 and 700 Ibs. of extracted honey, and 
the hives are now full of comb honey. He is the 
happiest man in this county. I have heard of sla- 
very, and think pa takes more comfort watching 
his little band of workers than did the master of a | 
whole plantation. He has sown catnip, sweet clo- 
ver, and motherwort in every foot of waste ground 
within five miles of home, for his little family. 
Last winter he kept them in the cellar; all but one 
that was inachatf hive, and left on the summer 
stand, came out very quiet inthe spring. Not one 
would sting. I help pa make frames, and tend the 
smoker. Once in a while I get stung, but it doesn't 
hurt much. I like to read the letters from the little 
boys and girls. Guy M. HANER, age 10. 

Cedar Creek, Wis., Aug. 26, 1884. 








HIS 


GEORGE'S PROBLEMS. 

There is a gentleman living in this town who says 
that queens are not made the way people suppose 
them to be. He says that the queen-bee is fed 
on the same sort of food as the worker-bee, but is 
given a greater quantity of it. He says the queen 
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lays its egg in a cell, and then the worker-bees fill it 


| think, George, but 1 « 
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about half full of a kind of food called chyle; and 
when the bee is hatched it eats this food. 

The queen goes around to all the cells, and lays an 
egg ineach one. In the large cells it lays an egy 
which will hatch a worker-bee. I live in Lexington, 
Ky. GEORGE G. DUNLAp. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 25, 1884. 

Your friend has it pretty nearly right, | 

not know that his 
ideas are very much different from other peo- 
ple’s. My opinion is, that the queen-bee is 
fed on about the same food as is given to the 
young workers, but that she has a great deal 
more of it. 


HONEY BEER. 

Pa has 58 stands of bees; they are doing very we! 
this summer. Pa made some honey beer which our 
neighbors all think very good. I could send you 
the recipe if you have not got it already. We have 
also some splendid honey vinegar. I watch the 
bees, and get ten cents for every top, and five for 
every second swarm that I see. 

CARRIE SHEERES. 

Clarksburg, Ont., Can., August 5, 1884. 

I suppose the beer you <i‘ of, friend 
Carrie, is what we call small beer, and is 
generally considered a very harmless drink; 
but for all that it does contain alcohol, as 
any chemist will tell you, and I feel pretiy 
well satisfied that even these mild beers oft- 
en encourage a taste for alcoholic stimu- 
lants. On this account I should not recom- 
mend them, and I do not believe we had bet- 
ter make beer, even of honey. It is all very 
well to make refuse honey into vinegar, but 
I wouldn’t drink it at all. 


WHY BEES STING WHEN THEY ARE BEING FED. 

Isee in GLEANINGS, July 15, that you published 
the letter I wrote last winter, about ants carrying 
honey from the hives last fall. We were afraid that, 
when warm weather came, they would begin rob- 
bing again, but, strange to say, we have seen but 
very few ants near the hives this summer. We are 
not now afraid of them. What makes bees sting so 
badly, that are being fed to build them up for win- 
ter? Just as soon as the feeder is set down at the 
entrance at dark they will fly out by dozens, and try 
to sting us, instead of being grateful for their food. 
Papa raised some queens from eggs laid by a Holy- 
Land queen that he got from Mr. Harrington, but 
one of them is as black as a common black queen. 
Will her bees be yellow? CORA MAJOR. 

Cokeville, Westm. Co., Pa., 1884. 

Perhaps it will be a little hard to tell, friend 
Cora, whe bees should sting just because 
you feed them; but it is nevertheless true, as 
L have told you in the A BC book. I have 
thought it was because feeding can seldom 
be done without starting a sort of robbing 
mania; and when bees get into this they do 
the worst stinging that I know any thing 
about. It is a difficult task to feed in such a 
way as to imitate nature, unless you feed all 
the bees outdoors, and that is a pretty big 
task.—Queens vary in color, like almost all 
other animals, and we almost always get 
more or less dark queens from any kind of 
imported stock. These very dark queens 
will, however, often produce nice yellow 
workers. Keep the one you have, and let us 
know whether her bees are yellow or not, 
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g men, though fools, shall not err 
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FEW weeks ago, at our 
noon prayer-meeting, 
was extremely warm 


Saturday-after- 
as the weather 





attendance was comparatively small ; 


and our pastor | 
was absent on his yearly vacation, the | V f 
| ple, and pick up small and comparatively 


anid as usual at such times, toward the close | unimportant diserepancies, 
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of the meeting there came a sort of pause as | 


if no one had any thing in particular to offer. | a : 
if no one had any thing in particular to offer | stop picking at trifles. 


Finally an elderly gentleman arose, whom I 


had noticed quite regularly in attendance at | 


our meetings, but whom we had seldom if, 


ever heard from. 


of his remarks impressed me. 
something like this : 


~ My friends, Lam aware that [ am only a | 


sort of dead weight among you here; but 
for all that, T want to say that it is a privi- 
lege for me to be among you, even though I 
sit stilland say nothing. TI like to be here; 
| like to feel that people recognize me as one 
who attends the prayer-meeting regularly. 
I want to have the world know that [I am 
trying to be a Christian, and I want to have 
them expect of me what we all expect of one 
who professes to be a Christian. I know 
pretty well what a Christian ought to be. 


Ile had been a member of | 
our church for perhaps a couple of years. [| 
can not reeall to mind all he said, but some | 
He spoke | 
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and to go to work and do what needs to be 
done, instead of wasting time in controversy. 
We who love the Bible are perhaps inclined 
to be harsh and uncharitable toward those 
who say we are not consistent; and very 
likely those who do not love the Bibleare un- 
charitable, and magnify our faults and fail- 
ings, and perhaps pass by the good things 
connected with the church and church peo- 


Of course, the 
great work to be done toward the saving of 
the world is to do away with prejudice, and 
I think we need to 
do this on both sides of the line. 

Christian work often reminds me of the 
old farmer I have told you about, who let a 
great crop of honey go to waste because he 
had to attend to his farm crops. Ile had a 
farm of only about thirty acres, and all his 
crops together (they were so poor and mea- 
ger) would scarcely have been worth two 


/ hundred dollars, even if harvested in the 


very best style. He had almost as many col- 


onies of bees as I had, and had an equally 
| good flow of honey, and an opportunity of 


| disposing of it at the same market. 


(or upon his hives filled to overflowing. 


My 
honey sold for more than a thousand dollars, 
but [ could not persuade him it would be 
wisdom to let his corn grow up to weeds, or 
let his hay spoil, rather than use his extract- 
It 


| was a thing unheard of among the close far- 


We all know pretty well how we who profess | 
io be followers of Christ should deport our- | 


selves. Furthermore, the outside 
knows What is consistent for a Christian, and 
What is not. Even the professed skeptics 
judge pretty accurately what a Christian 
should and should not do. And, come to 


world | 


get right down to the main points, friends, it | 
seems to me that their ideas of such things, | | ; 
| stop and argue, and oftentimes worry over 


and our ideas, are not very much different. 


In all great essentials that go to make up a | } P ; 
| have God’s promise, and his guide-book open 


Cliristian character there seems to be a pret- 
ty general agreement, and I thank God that 
it is so. want to do better than I have 
done; L want to be one among you, and I 
want you to pray for me that I may not dis- 
honor our common cause.” 


[ hardly need tell you, friends, that the | 


above remarks ([ presume I have not used 
his exact words, but I think I have embod- 


iel most of the points he made) gave us | 


quite a lift spiritually.’ Our hearts not only 
warmed toward our hitherto silent brother, 
but we were, as it were, revived all round, 
and | have often thought since of his words; 
that the essentials that go to make up Chris- 
“an character are pretty generally under- 
stood, and that unbelievers, men of the world, 


wid Christian people alike, differ so little in | 


opinion in regard to these great essentials 
nut the difference is hardly worth comment- 
Inv on. It is true, that the enemies of our 
cause sometimes say that we quarrel among 
ourselves because no two of us think alike. 
hey have some ground for saying this, very 
likely, but I thank God that that sort of 
Work seems to be passing away. Christian 
people are more united at the present time, 
the world over, than ever before, and there 
seeins to be a very strong tendency to entire- 
ly drop these little differences of opinion, 





mers around him, to neglect crops, unless, 
indeed, the owner were an intemperate man, 
or shiftless beyond measure. Now, I do not 
want to criticise and tind fault, for L often 
look back and see I have been guilty of the 
sume kind of folly. We who profess to love 
the Lord our God with all our hearts and all 
our strength and all our souls, think that we 
must neglect the work that lies before us, to 


the way things are going, forgetting that we 
i 8 8 


before us ; forgetting the great work of sav- 
ing the world through the regular channel of 
human work, and straying away into things 
that even those who do not profess to love 
the Lord recognize at once to be at least very 
far from and foreign to the purpose. 

Now, the question is, ‘Is the way plain 
for a Christian ?”? Canone who wants to be 
a Christian, and who wants to be guided by 
the Savior, be sure that he is on the right 
track? I think, my friends, he can. There 
are sometimes difficult places, and we some- 
times have difficult problems to solve; but, 
one who is willing to obey the teachings of 
the Bible and the Holy Spirit will, I feel 
sure, be very soon made aware of it if he is 
straying. 

I have, as a matter of course, a good many 
earnest talks with those around me. Many 
times we do not think alike, even after we 
have talked the matter over very thorough- 
ly. Well, when I am talking with one who 
is a Christian, I almost always have this 
feeling ; in fact, I sometimes put it in words 
like this: ‘*‘ My friend, I think you are mak- 
ing a mistake, and I feel sorry to see you so 
strongly insist you are doing what is the 
right thing. But, I have this comfort; I 
know you are in the habit of going to God 
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in prayer over Whatever you do, and I know 


you will do so in this case; and if you are 
willing to be led by the promptings of that 
still small voice, I am sure that he will show 
you your error, and that you will come out 
all right eventually.” 

I leave the matter right there, trusting not 
to the wisdom of the friend with whom I 
have been talking, and one of two things is 
wretty certain—that God will show me where 

have been mistaken, or he will show the 
friend his error, and we shall eventually 
think alike. This is one of the pleasant and 
happy things of religion, where it is true and 
sincere it brings mankind to think alike. Of 
course, if we are following one master we 
shall eventually be taking one path. 


' mon ground. 


Some years ago a friend whom I valued j 
greatly for many reasons, did not think as I | 


He had been making the case before 
us a subject of prayer, as [ and many others 
had been doing. In talking it over I was 
one day a little astonished at his vehemence 
in declaring that God could not tell him one 
thing, and myself and some others another 
thing. I was tempted to smile a little at his 
way of putting it. ‘Vhink of it, dear friends: 
is it indeed true, that God says one thing to 
some of us and another thing to somebody 
else? Even good men and women are often 
accused of doing things of this kind. A 
physician gives one kind of advice to one pa- 
tient, and another kind of advice to another, 
because of the different needs of his patients; 
but one does not need to think of it long to 
decide that the end he seeks is the same in 
both cases—he wants his patient to get well. 
Of course, this is plain enough: but Chris- 
tian people, as well as people of the world, 
are often accused of being two-sided; they 
talk one thing to one set of hearers, and an- 
other to another set of hearers. Politicians 
are now being accused of being staunch tem- 
perance men when among temperance peo- 
ple: but when among those who do not be- 
lieve in carrying temperance too far, their 
ideas are more liberal. May be it is true; 
at any rate, we hope that when you, my 
friend, are subject to similar temptations 
because you are a candidate for some office, 
you will be yourself under all circumstances 
and occasions. 

But, to go back to our point, how is it 
about God? Of course, he is above all hu- 
man weaknesses— the same yesterday, to- 
day. and for ever.’ as we read in the last 
chapter of Hebrews. If God is always the 
same, and if he tells us who seek him for 
counsel the same and a/irays the same thing, 
why should there be so much disagreement ? 
I think it is a good deal as I have just said. 
because we will not listen to him, or we will 
not listen to reason; and if I get a correct 
view of it. religion is the most reasonable 
thing this world contains. Where it will 
not bear honest investigation, down with it 
at once. When we look over the world, and 


see how widely different Christian people | 


think and work on many points. we are in 
danger of being stumbled ; we are in danger 
of being led to question whether it can be 
God’s voice that is leading; and some of 


these social problems, I grant, are very hard | é 
‘the 13th chapter of Matthew that reads : 


to understand. There is one place of safety, 


SEPT, 
however, and that is, to decide to let others 
act according to the dictates of their ow), 
conscience, While we do the same, and tris; 
God to bring us together eventually. 

In talking with a good friend 9; 
mine recently, who does not accept the 
Bible, I thought I would see how many 
points in religion we could meet on, on com- 
To my surprise I was able to 
present it in such a way that he not only jy. 
dorsed, but, in most cases, heartily indorsed, 
almost every essential point. My heart bega) 
to bound with the feeling that it was possible 
—nay, probable—that in God’s sight we 
stood side by side: at least, as near so as was 
needful for either of us to be among the 
saved. Just at this point, however, he tp- 
set it by jumping off and talking up what he 
called the ‘‘ damnation doctrine’? and de- 
manded to know what I thought about that. 
I told him I felt sure we might skip that for 
the time being. He declared he would not 
skip it, and went to telling what ** we Chris- 
tians” taught in regard to it. I told bin 
that [did not teach any thing of the sort. 
but he has often declared that I was not or- 
thodox. 

I suppose, friends, that there are about as 
many who object to following the teachings 
of the Bible because of this matter of eternal 
punishment, as for almost any other one 
thing. Well, if the Bible as you understand 
it does teach eternal punishment, it certain- 
ly does not teach that it is for any excep 
those who are willfully and purposely wick- 
ed beyond redemption. Suppose you shoul 
declare flatly that you would not live in the 
State of Ohio because we hang men for mur- 
der. I should tell you something as follows: 

* Why, look here. old friend, do you pro- 
pose to murder somebody 2? We don’t hang 
people for any crime other than murder, and 
then it must be willful and deliberate mur- 
der. If you contemplate this. or even think 
it probable that you may willfully and de- 
liberately take somebody's life for the sake 
of getting his money, I do not know how | 
can help you.” 

The doctrine of eternal punishment is a 
terrible one, I grant, and so is the law that 
hangs a man by the neck until he is dead 4 
terrible one; but it is terrible to evil-doers 
only, and those who deliberately and frou 
choice choose evil. It seems to me that mos! 
of the excuses and objections we meet with 
in regard to Christianity and the Bible are 
about like the illustration above. One whe 
proposes to do right, and who wishes to do 
right, finds the way plain and simple; but 
one who thinks he can reap the rewards that 
the Bible promises, and still carry all sorts o! 
bad and wicked thoughts and actions along 
with him will find it terrible, no doubt. 

You may be aware that I was for a nin 
ber of years an opposer of Christianity and 
the Bible. Weare told in the sacred word, 
‘““ If any man will do his [God's] will, he shal! 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God. 
Now, I had not done the will of the Master. 
and did not proposeto. While in that frame 
of mind I found the Bible unreasonable and 
exacting. I saw no divine spirit shining 
through its pages. There is a little verse 1 
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fhe kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hid 

. field; the which, when a man hath found, he 

loth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that 

auth, and buyeth that field. 

Vell, under the influence of my good 
mother’s patient exhortations, and the pray- 
ers and kind words of Christian people, I 
was led to examine into the claims of the 
Bible. Even when I did not propose to 
abide by its teachings, I began to take a fair 
honest look at it; and the more I examined, | 
the more I felt pleased with the promise it 
held out, until [ finally began to consider 
selling all I had to buy it, for | began to feel 
pretty certain that the only way for me to 
hecome a Christian was to sell out all I had 
invested in Satan’s domains. Many weeks, 

nd perhaps months, were occupied in debat- 
ing with myself, and studying over the mat- 
ter. When [T made up my mind, L hardly 
need tell you that L found joy in letting go 
old things, and investing all I had in the 
new. One morning I went to see my pastor, 
and asked him some questions in regard to 
what T should have to do to become a Chris- 
titn. T carried along some of my difficulties 
that IT had held fast to while a skeptic. I 
had read over our church creed, and | frank- 
ily told him that. IT was not prepared to ans- 
wer as positively as it seemed a Christian 
ought to do, many of the things embodied in 
ihe creed. 

~ Well, Mr. Root.” said he,** what can you 
say and speak honestly in regard to these 
matters you do not feel satistied about ?” 

“Why,” said I,** I should have to say I 
donot know. I may in time be satisfied in 
regard to these points, and may agree with 
vou and other Christians ; but at the present 
time I can not honestly subseribe to them 
all? 

We went over them together, and I was 
much relieved to have him tell me that one 
point after another I had stumbled over was 
of no particular consequence, any way, and 
that many good people felt just as IL did 
about itexactly. TL remember asking, almost 
in astonishment, as we got through. ** Why, | 
s it possible. Mr. R., that this is all that 1s | 
required of a man?” 

Ile replied with a good-natured smile, ** I 
think that it is all that is required, Mr. Root. 
You are sound on all the great essentials. | 
You are willing to obey God wherever you 
are sure he is calling you; and all these oth- 
er things are of but very. very small moment 
indeed.” 

Dear friends, | have found it so. Eternal 
punishment and all these other knotty prob- 
lems belong to God alone, and the trans- 
ressor. If you are not a transgressor, and | 
lo not propose to be, what have you to do | 
with them ? It is indeed a simple thing to | 
decide to follow Christ; and it does not re- | 
quire any very great amount of wisdom or 
education, or any thing else that I know of, 
except an honest and teachable heart, and a | 
disposition to let God guide you. 

What doth the Lord require of thee, but to dojust- | 


y, and to love merey, and to walk humbly with thy | 
God?—MICARH 6:8. 


And Jesus replied to a similar inquiry, that | 
itis only a disposition to love and obey God | 
With all our mind, and to do to ourneighbors 
is We would be done by. 


W hat need is there | 
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that we should bother ourselves about great 
Weighty doctrines, so long as these things 
are so plain and easy to be understood? If 
some should claim you are not orthodox, 
What matters it? Is it not really true, that 
the whole matter is plain enough, so that, in 
the language of our text, where one has a 
sincere and honest disposition to obey God, 
* the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein” ? 


YOBACcO COLUMN. 


BEES, ETC., LN NORTH CAROLINA, AND SOMETHING 
ABOUT TOBACCO. 

HERE has been a great revolution in bee 
4° keeping in this part of North Carolina in the 
last tive years. 1 introduced the Italian bees 
about that time, and the Simplicity hive. 1 
was laughed at by the old fogies at first; but 

they have quit it since they see my honey selling at 
12'4 cts. per lb., and theirs at 7 and 8c. Tecan sell all 
1 get, either comb or extracted, which is several 
hundred pounds annually, at that price. A great 
many others have since bought the Italian bees and 
the Simplicity hive, and great progress has been 
imade by many. We now have hive factories, im- 
ported queens, and sell all the modern appliances 
used by the scientific bee-keeper, and all seem to be 
satisfied with their investment, and think the busi- 
ness is paying them. One of the hardest men to 
convinee was a near neighbor, who would not buy 
either queen or hives, and as he was one of the 
most extensive bee-keepers on the old plan, and I 
wus annoyed by his black queens, | gave him some 
Italian queens, which were introduced in the box 
hive. He had no faith in their doing any better in 
that kind of a hive than the black; but they have 
convineed him, and he now says he will never keep 
another black bee. 

1 loan him GLEANINGS, and he saw your proposi- 
tion to smokers and chewers of tobacco. He asked 
me if I thought you in earnest. I told him | would 
risk your doing what you proposed, if he complied 
with your request, that you required him to pay for 
the smoker, if he went back to the practice. He 
said he would cheerfully do that, and I might write 





cae 


| youtosend it on. IT told him I would wait a few 


weeks and see how he succeeded, as he had followed 


| the practice for many years. His health was bad at 


that time; he has not touched it for three months, 
and his health has much improved, and he says he 


| could not now be induced to resume the practice. 


Settle, N. C., Aug. 25, 1884. 8. MORLAN, 

Many thanks, friend 8S. We are always 
glad to send a smoker ‘under circumstances 
such as you narrate. 


I saw in your journal that you would give one of 
your smokers free to any one who would stop the 
use of tobaco. I will give up the use of chewing 


» 


| and smoking both. I have 7 stands of bees in Sim- 


plicity hives. W. JUbD. 


Great Bend, Pa., Aug. 28, 1884. 


I have smoked six or seven years. Istopped using 
it the first of June. You can send the smoker, if 
you wantto. I will pay for it if 1 use it any more. 
ITexpect to rot use it any more, whether you send 
the smoker or not. Wa, W. GIGER. 

Heltonville. Ind., Aug. 25, 1884, 
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_ Rerorrs ENCOURAGING. 


1000 STANDS OF BEES PRODUCE "100,000 1. BS. (50 TONS) 
OF HONEY. 
|ROM what T can learn, California has had an 
extra good honey seuson—almost a flood. The 
above figures are the report of friend Wilkin, 
of Ventura Co.; some others report as high 
as 200 and 250 Ibs. per hive, spring count. The 

price of honey is very low, 344 to 5c. per pound. 
W.W. BILSs. 

Duarte, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 28, 1884. 

Well, well, this is indeed good news from 
our friend R. Wilkin. We had some intima- 
tion of what they had got in California, this 
season, but we did not know it went up like 
the above. 











FROM 200 TO 270, AND 40 TONS OF HONEY. 
Our honey season has just closed. I have taken 
from 200 colonies, spring count, forty tons of honey, 
and increased to 270 stands, and have left them 
heavy stores for winter. If you have any call for 
California honey, I should like to supply you. 
: S. T. MILLER. 
Capistrano, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Sept. 1, 1884. 


OVERDONE. 

The honey crop is a total failure here; 90 old stands 
in May; now have 110; 50 Ibs. comb honey, 400 Ibs. 
extracted, is my crop so far, and there is no pros- 
pect for any fall honey. The business is overdone 
here; too many men in the business. 

J. L. GRAY. 

Lee Centre, Ill., August 21, 1884. 

A FURTHER GOOD REPORT FROM THE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD OF O. M. BLANTON [SEE P. 445]. 

Mr. R. J. Adams was over here day before yester- 
day, and informed me he had shipped 30 barrels, be- 
sides the 15,000 Ibs., and still extracting. He has but 
little use for uncapping-knife. I write to correct 
my report of him, if you have not published it. 
Drought still continues. O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., Aug. 31, 1884. 

FROM 3 TO 20, AND 325 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced this season with three swarms—one 
Italian in frame hive, and two blacks in box hives. 
These I transferred to frame hives, and Italianized 
them, and was delayed two weeks in procuring 
queens. Lincreased (by dividing) to 20 good colonies, 
and extracted, July 28th, 325 lbs. of basswood and 
clover honey. 

All the attention my bees had was my spare mo- 
ments from the shop. EvIAs Fox. 

Hillsborough, Wits meet 18, 1884. 


REPORT FROM ONE OF OUR OLD PUPILS. 

There are a few enthusiastic students of your A 
B Cin this place, and pleasant times we have. I 
have not lost any of my interest in the bees yet. I 
have had some discouragements, but not more than 
I expected. Lost my first lot of queens hatched 
in the spring, owing, I think, to mosquito-hawks. 
My queen and half-pound of bees have built up 
from foundation only, till now I have 9 colonies —3 
strong, the rest 3-frame nuclei. Ihave also sold 2 
nuclei colonies, and one absconded. Isn't that 
pretty well for 8 months? We have daily rains. 
The * partridge”’’ pea has bloomed two months. The 
bees work mostly on the peas. NELLIE ADAMS. 


Tincreased from 97 to 117, and secured 5000) [hs 
of honey. B. B. WEs.ey, 

Lagrange, O., Sept., 1884. 

I have 35 swarms, and have now on ee 1000 Ibs. 
of fine section honey. N. J. KELy. 

Wayne, Mich., June 30, 1884. 


269 LBS. FROM A SINGLE COLONY, BUT NO INCREASE. 
Bees are doing first rate in this neighborhood, | 

have extracted 269 lbs. from my best swarm. No 

increase with that swarm. REESE POWELL. 
Mineral Point, Wis., July 24, 1884. 


My report for the season is, from 46 colonies, 
spring count, 5000 lbs. extracted honey; increased 
to 100; left 2000 lbs. on the hives. Averaging, 1()s 
Ibs.; increase, 54 per cent. Iam perfectly satisfied, 

Luling, Texas, Aug. 18, 1884. J.8. TADLOCK. 


FROM 25 TO 35, AND 629 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My bees have done fairly well this season; have 
taken 354 1-lb. sections, and 275 lbs. extracted, and 
increased from 25 to 35. Season closed about July 
1. Itook my honey from about 15 colonies; ran 4 
for extracted. CHAS. F. RAYMOND. 

Cleveland, O., August 18, 1884. 

FROM 6 TO 17, AND 240 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

1 wintered 6 stands over. Four came out nice and 
strong, and 2 were late swart ms and were weak; 
creased to 17; made 8 artificial swarms and 3 natu- 
ral ones; had one swarm on August 20; have 2401-Ib. 
sections on; and if weather stays good, they wil! 
fill them in ten days. J.M. FLEMING. 

Sarversville, Pa., Aug. 25, 1884. 


THE FALL CROP IN ILLINOIS. 

Up to the 12th of August I had not taken over 800 
or 900 lbs.; but on that date honey began to come in 
from heart’s-ease, and for the last few days I have 
never seen honey come in faster. Goldenrod is in 
bloom too, and the bees are working on it freely. If 
we have favorable weather, and do not have frost 
too early, we shall secure 2 good harvest of honey 
yet. Bees are booming now. J. A. GREEN, ILS. 
Dayton, Ill., Aug. 22, 1884. 


$188 FROM 5 COLONIES IN THE SPRING. 

March 15, 1884, [had 5 colonies in L. one-story hives; 
June 151 had 20 colonies, and extracted 360 Ibs. 
honey. July 15 I cut out 350 lbs. comb honey, leav- 
ing enough for bees to winter on — at least 25 Ibs. to 
the hive, and Aug. 1 I sold out for $100 cash. Sold 
most of my honey for 1244¢ per Ib., or about $188 
from 5 colonies in 445 months —a yield of three col- 
onies to each old colony, and 140 lbs. honey. These 
are facts by actual weight and dollars. 

Hamilton, Texas, Aug. 10, 1884. J.Q. AYARS. 


FROM 5 TO 8, AND 182% LBS. OF HONEY. 
As the season for surplus honey in this section ot 
the country is over, and in order to keep up the cus- 
tom of sending in reports, I will make out mine. 
At the beginning of white-clover bloom I had 
Colonies hy 


Increased by natural sw ied: 


et NR 5a k ohn id rales ol co 6 Rab i Genes ae 1 
NOUN vac Gat Xe oGdl hetky Rae ehu thy dae Faas 9 
ME CNN) TAIN BT 8 o's oo o'¥.0d vine deve ew welewe 182 
Unfinished sections in lbs......... ‘ aeaainen 30 
SRINND Ne Sng BEN sine nis oie oc can’. oc cacbarcs « sceusae'e te 152! 
Amount realized for honey.................... B3B4 


This I considered net gain, as my four swarms 3 
$5.00 each more than pays ail expenses for hives, 
fdn., feed, ete. L. GRAY. 





Sorrento, Fla., Aug. 5, 1884. 


Zanesville, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1884. 
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REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 


EES have done poorly around here this season. 
Probably not half as much as last season. 
Clover dried up prematurely, and basswood 
did not yield much honey, and it is still very 
dry, 80 that fall bloom will not be likely to 

amount to much. We have had no frosts yet to do 

any damage, and there is no present indication of 

any, as the mereury is up in the nineties in the mid- 

dle of the day. S. H. MALLORY, 50-90. 
Decatur, Mich., Sept. 6, 1884. 


FROM 7 TO 20, AND NO HONEY TO SPEAK OF. 

I had 7 stands last spring, and they have increased 
to20, which I think very good, but Lam disappoint- 
ed in the amount of honey — only one stand making 
uny to speak of. HuGH FORDYCE. 

Moravia, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1884. 


39 COLONIES, AND NO HONEY. 

sees are doing nothing; rain every day nearly, 
and very cool nights. I work for section honey, 
but no surplus yet. White clover is nearly all gone. 
No basswood here, and but little buckwheat. If it 
keeps on raining a couple of weeks more you will 
see me in Blasted Hopes, and feeding for winter 
stores. It is settled now beyond a doubt, that there 
will be but little honey shipped from this vicinity, 
us white clover is our chief dependence, and that is 
about past. Tam by no means the only one here 
minus a honey crop, but T will let you know later 
how we come out; 39 colonies and no honey! this 
will show up the ‘other side” of bee-keeping a 
ittle. J. F. BOSSEM EYER. 

Dixon, IL, Aug. 8, 1884, 














RECENE DEVELOPMENYS, 
And Suggestions and Queries Particularly Pertaining 
_ bo the Sonngy,. 





IS THE HONEY FROM MANNA GRASS A NATURAL 
SECRETION? 
[See page 602.] 

HE grasses sent me have been carefully stud- 
ied by use of the microscope. I find nosigns 
of insects. The presence of ergot, a species 
of fungus, is quite noticeable. This is a 
black substance, and is said to be so poison- 

ous us to Sometimes cause the death of cattle. 

so saw another fungus of a reddish orange color, re- 
semhling the raspberry fungus. I feel quite certain 
that cither plant or seale lice caused the presence of 
the nectar. Was not the grass under some lice-in- 
hibited tree or shrub? or may not the lice have 
been removed in transit? These are points that 

Ought to be considered. That nectar ever falls from 

the air, or is secreted by plants except as there are 

Speciul glands for the purpose, has never been 

shown; that it is often secreted by lice, in so ob- 

scure au manner that even the expert scientist may 
be puzzled to find its origin, is easy to demonstrate. 

While Lean not assert positively that this nectar 

amc trom insects, I have no doubt that it did. 
Liunsing, Mich. A, J. COOK. 





EXTRACTING CANDIED HONEY. 
_ In extracting late honey I find much of it sugared 
in the bottom of the cells, and the extractor will not 
I need the comb to feed sugar for 


throw it out. 


Tal-. 


winter. Will you please tell me what I shall do to 
get it out, I have hunted the A BC, and can find no 
remedy. A. A. THOMAS. 

Lewistown, Pa., Sept. 4, 18e4. 

Friend T.,I do not know how you will 
throw out candied honey. If I were you I 
would save the combs containing it and use 
them for building up colonies in the spring, 
or at some season of the year when the bees 
would work the candied honey into brood. 
In former numbers the process has been giv- 
en of steaming the combs until the steam and 
heat dissolve the honey sufficiently to allow 
it to be thrown out. Of course, we must be 
careful about getting too much heat, or we 
shall have our combs melted. Hanging the 
combs, three or four at atime, in the wash- 
boiler, with the cover on, will answer the 
purpose, if the caution given above be kept 
In mind. 


A TRAVELING APLARY OF 150 HIVES. 

I am now near this place with the “traveling 
apiary ’’ of 150 colonies. I left St. Charles Aug. 23, 
and came through with bees O K. Shall be here till 
the middle of October. M. M. BALDRIDGE, 

East St. Louis, Ll., Sept. 3, 1884. 

Now, friend B., that is just aggravating. 
What does it look, like? Are they all on one 
wagon? Do you travel every day? How 
many tons of honey have you got? What 
are you going to stay there till October for ? 
Because you know how to stick to a good 
place when you get it, eh ? 





A NEW TROUBLE WITH THE BEES. 

| Bees in this locality have a dreadful malady, and 
| are dying at a fearful rate. They act something as 
| if drunk, fly round and round for a little while, and 
| give up the ghost. Can you tell the cause and rem- 
| edy? The trouble is wide spread in this locality. 
This has not been a good season for honey. 

J. R.M. ALLEN. 

Green Castle, Ind., Sept. 1, 1884. 

Friend A., I should think they were get- 
ting something that was poisonous to them. 
Are you sure they have not by accident got 
hold of any mixture containing cobalt or 

-aris green, prepared for killing other kinds 
of insects? If not, I should think they must 
have been getting honey from some poison- 
ous weed, although we are not yet sure there 
is any poisonous honey that is poisonous to 
the bees themselves. Perhaps others can 
make a suggestion. 

SMALL LOCUST-TREES. 

lam a beginner with bees (and a woman too); have 
16 swarms. I look over my frames every other day, 
to remove queen-cells. Yesterday I removed five 
from one frame, all closed up. They were the first 
I saw in that stand, and to-day they sent out a 
swarm. Now, how did it happen? I have noA BC 
to tell me, although I sball get one and make a win- 
ter study of it. Please tell me what ails my bees. 
They are very cross. They have three yellow bands 
around the body; they dosting beautifully, although 
I have a good smoker. 

In a back number of GLEANINGS I see some one 
speaks of locust-trees. Yes, I have 10,000 that are 
from 1 ft. to 10 ft. high, and bushels of pods on them. 
Who wants some trees or seed? I should like to ex- 
change, or sell trees. They grow 6 ft. in 2% years. 
They bloom when 8 or 4 ft. high. I should like to 
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| 
exchange locust seed for sweet clover or figwort, or 


Simpson honey-plants, or any other honey-plants; ¢ 
to any one who has nothing to exchange, I will send 
him some free if he will pay the postage. That is 
fair. I never saw any of these honey-plants here; 
so if I could obtain a few seeds I should be thank- 
fulfor them. As for honey, 1] have not taken off 
over 12 lbs. I had 6 good swarms this spring; they 
have sent out a good many small swarms that I have 
doubled up. What is the trouble?) Who would let 
me have some alsike clover seed for 50 or 100 locust- 
trees, from 1 to3 ft. high, to be taken up this fall? 

Mrs. HENRY OSBORN. 
Wis., July 21, 1884. 


DEVICE. 


Stoughton, Dane | Co., 


HILL'S 
I see in a bee-convention report that some of the 
bee-keepers don't like Hill's device as well as open- 
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them proved to be hybrids, while those rear- 


SEPT. 


vr edin our own apiary were, almost without 


exception, pure Italian every time.  ( 


course, it would not be discovered until aft 


the queens were sold, for we seldom Keep 
them in our own apiary more than a week 


-and/after the brood hatehed out we would 


boys were very any 


have hybrids, and the 
It is 


ious to have no hybrids in the apiary. 


proper and fitting that we should purchas 


our queens from the South before they cay 
be profitably raised here in the Northern 
States. It seems tome we should have more 
large apiaries down there where drones could 
be flying in such numbers in Mareh and 
April that the chanees of pure fertilization 
areas great as with us in June and July. 
In fact, it seems to me about time that black 












Fiat a . ings through the comb, because the bees won't go bee 5S were crowded out ol eee com 
5 eR pee over the tops of the frames if the weather is cold. meng like cmap on in oo oc 
Veg on I used 40 last winter, and examined them a great ery likely, plenty Or. you Wi BO ON to 
Dig : give us queens that will prove, as a rule 
‘ q Re many times to find out exactly how they worked, |) > "7", fo. $n ‘pwakde 
ae Ee, ; : purely fertilized, by another spring. 
. a> pe and nearly always found the bees clustered right . : 
4 > aS Bae : y ’ . . 
7: fad #3 . under the device. When they don’t do so I think it | —-—— — neve ah) ee eRe 
7 aye? aa ie is because they have not covering enough on. CONVENTION NOTICES. 
» hare er | ->APE AS ‘OVE NG 
> Fa fe # : aoe wes ier tay le omaragneagy ’ ‘ The Whiteside Bee-Keepers’ Association will mec: 
; Aen ey Last winter I tried paper over the frames of at | at Morrison, IL, at 1 P. M., October 2, 1888. All bee- 
‘ a “? least half of my bees, and found git to answer very | keepers are cordially inv sai : 
3 are ; well. First, burlap or muslin, then several thick- | sl Saas ja del B. KREIDER, Sec’y, 
ae i ts nesses of paper closely pressed at the corners. Over | The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Central Ilinois 
é Ws abe. the paper of some of them T placed the enameled | sem erg le rr sry in Bloomington on Wednes 
tas <a ; erry f SR gg? , 1 | day, Oct. 8, 1884, a A. M. 
ira: cloth, to see if the moisture would pass readily | Wa. B. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 
Et Bos through the paper, and I found that it did do so. | ™ She Ke =e . eee 
Siem; amar ta ” hecete es » a OR rhe Boone County Bee-Keepers’ Association wi 
; mia Pr ? ; meet wit en 5 oe 90 upset paepenes. HA et tO | meet in the city of Lebanon, Ind., October 11, Iss}. 
heres oe cover the bees? “They say” that a sheet of paper | All bee-keepers are cordially invited to attend. 
s aes will keep out as much cold as a blanket. I do not 8. H. LANE, Sec’y. ORA KNOWLTON, Pres. 
iar 7 remember ever having seen it mentioned for this | phe second annual meeting of the Pike County 
ne purpose, in bee papers. Mrs. M. A. SHEPHERD. Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet at the Pittsfield 
AY — re House, Pittsfield, Il., on Saturday, Oct. 11, at 10 A.M. 
. SOUTHERN-RAISED QUEENS EARLY IN THE SEASON. A cordial invitation is eo to all. 
In regard to queen-raising, | should like to call recor ane oe . BUNKER, Sec’y. 
a your attention to one thing. I think you ought not The Southern Wisconsin Be e- »-Kee pers’ Associi- 
e to be quite so general in your remarks regarding | tion will hold its next meeting at the court-house in 
“tas ea ‘ . et ‘ Janesville, Sept. 23, 1884, at 10 A.M. Statisties will be 
, friends in the South. Now, there are many of us) taken. All bee-keepers are cordially invited to at 
’ who raise queens for Northern markets, and expect | tend. C. O. SHANNON, Pres 
1 I 
: still to raise and sell them too. We are alsoaware | J+ T. POMEROY, Sec'y. : 
“4 that those who send out the best are apt to send the ome next oe x es ag bg am wp So a 
‘¥ . nanniteatt 5 tran . J ore | Association wi ve held in the city o ochester, 
most, necessitating the kee ping of the best and IN. Y., the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Oct., 1884, A full 
m purest stock to raise from. Now, when you come | programme will be prepared, and a general good 
out in GLEANINGS, and say, or imply, that such a | time ra be expected. M * 
fart ae 3X large proportion coming from the South are hybrids, | i. L. LANGSTROTE, Pres. — ee 
pe 4 as on page 534, Aug. No., it will naturally have a | nite pbakic ihe Indiana ‘and Souther re hin: an 
Aire em 2 i sagaltig a EY SB ee eae ee ee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next meeting 
aie. te nde ney to injure our trade in queens. Having in | ot Goshen, Ind., Oct. 3, 1884, at 10 o'clock A.M. [n- 
aye a: my apiary but 2 or3 colonies of hybrids, which will portant topics concerning the management of the 
erry be made pure in a few days also, with but few bees pen? | My ill be discussed. A en dage of yay will be 
; . » . P 5 : af > oO swer y uvestions rom le quer 
he Bie + for miles around, I think my chances for sending | Sie. Geiteied daeeinnniatan hee cdopens are eet: 
a o out pure queens stand very fair. I have some very ed to be present. A very full attendance is antici- 
: : : . | vere Prac 
arte flattering testimonials as to the value of queens | pated. z BLUNT, Pri 
<td sent from my apiary last year, as well as this, which | NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION, 
B25 shows there could not have been many hybrids The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ t Owsley's Hl 
aah oS r Pat . P - its ; ‘ ‘ . “enti { Owsley’s Hail. 
uit among them. Nodoubt, frend I, you aid not look | MOMs ttn annual convent gn tye, 
pans 2 at it in that light; but, knowing the weight that any | cago, IL, on W ednesday and Thursday, Oet. 1 and 
x thing of the kind would have in GLEANINGS, one | 16, 1884, comme neing at 10 o'clock A.M. on Wedtcs 
* : would see these little things sooner stherwise, | day, and holding five sessions. 
+ ould see these little things sooner than < the r ine -| “ose who have attended one of these annual re- 
‘ ; W.J. ELLISON. | ynions at Chicago will need no urging to induce 
ie ag Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C., Sept. 3, 1884. | them tocome again; those who have not, should re 
. ner gt her I h ct 
$ eR “ Y 3¢ vias | member that Father Langstroth characterize the 
¥ 33 i : f I beg pardon, fr iend | He if TI was too gen- | last meeting as representing the largest number of 
STS ses eral in my remarks, and perhaps you are | large, practical, and successful honey-producers «'! 
r. Lee right. My attention was first called to the / any convention that he had ever visited. This mect- 








matter by the boys protesting against my 
buying any more queens. Besides that, no 
matter where I got them.a great many of 


| 


ing being held during the Inter-State Industrial Px- 
osition, reduced railroad fares may be had on nei! 
yall the railroads. C. C. MILLER, Pres. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec'y. 
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\nd ‘he Lord answered me,and said, Write the vision, and 
make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. 
HABAKKUK 2: 2. 

= 

With us, the dry weather is over, for we have had 
bountiful rains within the past nine days. It is 
true, that the bees are not booming, but the straw- 
berries are. So you see the advantage of having a 
ittie variety in our pursuits in life. 


KEEPING APIARIES TIDY LN THE FALL. 

Ovuk aupiary is now looking nicer, perhaps, than it 
ever did before, 
vrass, and the boys have filled the walks with cin- 
ders from the foundry near by. These cinders seem 
tobe proof against grass and weeds; and were they 
not black instead of white, it seems to me we could 
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| 
| 
| 


| tember, these blossoms were fairly 


The recent rains have started the | 


hardly get any thing better to spread among the | 


hives to keep down grass and weeds. The iron it 


contains seems to be death on vegetation. 


ENGRAVINGS OF APIARIES. 
DEAR FRLENDS, it costs about S50 to get up a good 





645 


twice that figure. One reason is, I presume, the 
difficulty of shipping comb honey, compared with 
extracted. “ 

PORTULACA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Tue children planted a single 5-cent paper of por- 
tulueca seed last spring, and from the paper they ob- 
tained perhaps 100 plants. The paper was labeled, 
* Portulaca, double and single, fine mixed.” When 
they got into full bloom I think IT never saw a more 
beautiful and dazzling display of floral beauty than 
these plants furnished. As they made the ground 
very rich, lL took good care that cach plant cover 
quite a large surface by branching out in every di- 
rection. The colors were almost infinite, for scarcely 
any two were shaded alike. Perhaps portulacas 
are as beautiful every year, and in other places, as 
they have been with us; but if so, | have 
noticed it before. Well, now, the crowning glory 
of it is, that during the drought of August and Sep- 
teeming with 


hever 


yellow Italians. The hive was one roar of bees be- 
tore the blossoms opened in the morning, waiting 
for the coveted sweets; and after they got out, the 
hees squeezed and crowded cach other to see which 
should get it. Now, while it may not be worth while 
to raisc enough of the plants to get honey in any 
appreciable quantities, it seems to me it is well 
worth while for any one who loves bees, to enjoy 
such a treat as our portulaca flower-garden furnish- 
es daily, where the first cost of the seeds is so insig- 
nificant. If I remember correctly, by sheltering 


| the plants from the prevailing winds they will blos- 


| as long as the blossoms last. 


picture of an apiary for the pages of GLEANINGS. | 


Now, | am glad to see the pictures of your apiaries; 


but, pardon me when I say that it is hardly worth | 
while to go to the expense of making an engraving, | 


unless your apiary shows marked features in neat- 
ness or order, system, or something of that sort, 
thut makes a look at it instructive; and eventhough 
it should contain all the above essentials, if it is not 


naterially different from the pictures of apiaries | 


we have already had, it will hardly pay me (or our 
readers) to go to the expense of an engraving. 


THE HONEY-YIELD GENERALLY FOR 1884. 
WHILE many localities report only half a crop or 
less, | believe that, as a rule, the yield has been 


lurve; at least, nice honey is offered at a lower fig- | 


ure than it has been for many years. We have pur- 
chased several large lots of honey, both clover and 
basswood, for only 7 cents, delivered at that, and I 
presume we could get much more if we could use it. 
The large yield of California has probably some- 
thing to do with it. Even though our profits may be 
small, there is something of a satisfaction in seeing 
lloney go on tomany tables where it has been here- 
tofore too much of a luxury. Very likely, many 


| mourn his loss. 


Will give up the business in disgust, on account of | 


‘ow prices, I do not know that this can be avoided, 
is it occurs in all kinds of business. The shrewd 
hee-keeper will endeavor to securea fair crop when 
pcople generally get little or nothing, and then he is 
sure of a good figure for his own crop. Under the 


circumstances, many times the whole may be sold 
‘ut from 15 to 20 cents, and at a home market at that. 
li seems easier to find nice extracted honey at7 
cents, than to get equally good comb honey at about 





som clear into November, and the bees are on hand 
Perhaps the seed we 
have is not different from any other; butif you care 
to try it we can furnish it to you by mail postpaid 
for five cents a package. 








ee 


DIED. 
DEATH OF D. 8. GIVEN. 

Did you know that our old friend, D. 8. Given, had 
gone to “the home beyond the skies”? If I mistake 
not, he was laid away to rest on the 12th of July. 
He leaves a wife, and, I believe, two children, who 
May God comfort them in their af- 
fliction! The last few months of his life were filled 
with sorrow and suffering. How sad it must be for 
one to know that he has received his death-warrant, 
and that he has, at the most, only a few months to 
live, and is so soon to leave all his dear ones on 
earth! W. W. BLIss. 

Duarte, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Aug. 28, 1884. 

Thus passes away another one of our veter- 
ans. Many of our subscribers will remem- 
ber friend Given’s articles ; and bee-keepers 
generally will remember him by the Given 

ress, Which has been adopted and is in use 

ie many of our foremost bee - keepers. 
While we mourn his loss, we can yet thank 
God that he died in full trust of a loving 
Savior. 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3btfd 


TALIAN QUEENS, for the next month, for 
sale at $1.00. MISS NELLIE GOODSPEED, 
Box 17. Marietta, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 
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DO YOU WANT 0 BUY BEES? 


[ will sell to any person wishing to buy bees, from 
| one to 60 colonies of black, hybrid, and talian Bees 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- | One Langstroth hive, $4; 
mre brightest, quick- | #11; or ten, $20. 


ed bee-keepers to be the ¢ 


est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular | 


in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. 

cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; 
Dowagiac, Mich.; 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis. 
Jr., Freeburg, DL; 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, lli.; H. Drum, Adelphi, os 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, I 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, 
Y.; ©. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; 
other dealers. 


Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 


‘anon ll N. 
and numerous | 


. Newman, Chi- 
Jas. Heddon, 
Dougherty & Me Ke ce, Indianapo- 
; Chas. Hessel, 
Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Oo: BB. 


accompanied with 150 C omplimentary and wnso- 


licited testimonials, 
1883. 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


from as many bee-keepers, in | 
We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 


APIARY OF 90 COLONIES. 


For Sale Cheap. 


See GLEANINGS of Aug. lth. 
J. B. COLTON, 
Waverly, Bremer Co., lowa. 


READ THIS. 


two of Howard's imported 


litfdb 


I have 
queens. 
each. 


One copy of the Bee-Keeper’s Handy Book, or one | 
of our Drone and Queen Traps given with each 


queen. 


HENRY ALLEY, 
17-18d 


Wenham, Mass. 


CHAFF HIVES CHEAP. 


I will sell chaff hives all complete — Root’s pat- 
brood-frames in- 
tive per cent 


tern — painted two coats, with 
cluded, for $2.50; same in flat, $1.50; 
discount on orders for 10 or more. 
A. F. STAUFFER, 
18-21db Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
the Crescent for $1 ~* oe by mail, ore or 
2 per 1000 by express. {ARLES E. PRI 
Is Smithtown ‘rane h, Suffolk Co., i. i. 
oR ‘RENT. —In Western 
United States; 25 acres in clover 
Small house and 
and village. The finest climate for an invalid in 
winter or summer. i. STEWART, 
lj-tfdb. Hackensack, N. J. 


Italian Queens! 


Tested, $2.00; untested, 
mothers. AMOS BLA? 
13tfdb. Woodville, Sandusky Co., "Ohio. 


DURING AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


I will furnish pure tested 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 
For $2.00, Absolutely Pure. Address 


B. F. CARROLL, - Dresden, Navarro Co., - TEXAS. 


COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Palestine 
Warranted queens reared from them, $1.25 
Tested Syrian or Italian queens, $2.00 each. 


The well-known Wilson, and | 


North Carolina, 800 
acres of forest land—the best bee-pasturage in | 
and timothy. | 
barn near a northern settlement | 


$1.00; raised from im meres 





| Hwill not be undersold. Test my prices; 


blacks; 
two, $7: 


three, $9; five, 


Hybr ids: One Langstroth hive, $5; 
| $10; five, $12; or ten, $22 
Italians: One Langstroth hive, $6; two, $11; three, 
| $12; flye, $15; or ten, $25. Queens are all good. 
These prices run only for September and October, 
G. W. ALBRECHT. 
Dundas, Calumet Co., Wis. 


W. Z.HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, 


two, $9; three, 


7-20db 


Genesee Co., Mich., 


Isnow making a specialty of rearing fine Italian 
queens. All queens bred from the purest and best 
of mothers, and the cells built in full colonies. 
| Single queen, $1.00; six queens $5.00; twelve or 
more 75 cts. each. Tested queens $1.50 each. Make 
| money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 15-tfdb. 
| He has a large stock of queens on hand, and can 
| fill orders by return mail. 


5O COLONIES OF 


‘ITALIAN and HOLY-LAND BEES 


In Simplicity Hives 
FOR 


SALE CHEAP 


DURING THE MONTHS OF AUGUST AND 
| SEPTEMBER. ADDRESS 
| SOHN HARDLEY, 175 bahay x St. = SNE, Ontario, Canada. 
| 16 


OLD YYPE FOR SALE: 


We have still on hand 76 lbs. of our old nonpareil 
type for sale. For asample of it, see any late num- 
ber of GLEANINGS previous to May 15. Also 17 lbs. 

| of Italic, if desired. As it is all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 Ibs. and 
over of “ logotypes;”’ that is, the words the, and, 
| that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
facilitating composition. We offer the lot at 20 cts. 
| per Ib. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


LOOK HERE! 


25 Fine select Plymouth-Rock ecckerels for sale, 
at $1.00 each. 
| 18d MW. WW. SHEPERD, Rochester, 0. 


_ WANTED. 


To correspond with a married man who can keep 
bees, and wants employment in Texas. Address 
} J. M. KILLAUGH, San Marcos, Hays Co., Tex. 
| 18-19d 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE: 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. Bbttd 


COMB FOUNDATION 
MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH! 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustration see our Tllustrated Catalogue of 


Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


plication. 





